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New Jersey’s poorest s 


By Nancy Parello 
Associated Press Writer 


TRENTON (AP) — When Tom 
Highton became superintendent of 
schools in Union City, he took care of 
housekeeping — literally. 

Teachers told him they wanted 
clean schools. So Highton hired some 
janitors. It was his first simple step 
toward getting teachers to back his 
efforts to fix their failing schools. 

That was nine years ago, when 
Union City was on the verge of state 
takeover, Today, the district posts 
higher test scores than the average in 


other poor school districts. 

“If you're going to have school 
reform, you need teacher buy-in,” he 
said. “You’ve got to change their attis 
tude. You have to find out what bugs 
them. It’s not like it’s foreign. It’s a 
logical plan of getting teachers and 
parents involved in the school and get- 
ting them to insist you have quality,” 
he added. “Once you do that, reform 
flows.” 

Highton, along with some other 
urban superintendents, is ahead of the 
curve in the educational movement 
known as “whole school reform.” It’s a 
movement that is coming to the fore in 


w Jersey, thanks to a May state 
Supreme Court ruling that says 28 of 
lew Jersey's poorest districts must 
build their 319 elementary schools 
m the bottom up. 

hole school reform essentially 
ives teachers, parents and principals 
lore power in running their schools. 
‘All clementary schools in the 28 “spe- 
ial needs” districts must have a 
feform program in place by September 
2000. 


| This school year, at least 50 
Schools will become the first official 
Whole school reform sites in the state 
Bui for most of these schools, the ter- 


rain will be familiar. The 
these programs for several years. 

The state Department of Educa 
tion ha: 


schools each year become reform sites. 


But a preliminary list from the 
Education Law Center, which repre- 
sents poor children in the decades-old 
school funding battle, shows only 17 
of those schools are adopting new pro- 
The rest are merely moving 
ahead with reforms that started several 


grams. 


years ago. 


ve had 


eceived about 70 applications 
from schools to be among the first 
group, according to an administration 
source. The plan is to have at least 50 


hools tackle ‘whole school reform’ 


State education officials refuse to 
say which schools will be among the 
first group or how many had existing 
whole school reform programs. The 
department is reviewing applications 
before releasing a final list, said Peter 
Peretzman, department spokesman, 

The reform movement calls for 
smaller class sizes, more intensive 
reading programs, social service pro- 
grams connected to schools, tutors or 
other measures to help poor students 
overcome the disadvantages they bring 
to the classroom, It also calls for teach- 
ers and parents to be more involved in 
the schools. 


Althea Gibson 


EAST ORANGE — Construction 
began lastweek on a new elementary 
school, The building of the school is an 
attempt to tackle the overcrowding of 
students in kindergarten classes. Within 
the last year, new enrollments have 
increased by hundreds of children. The 
inerease has raised classes from 21 to 27 

artners, At last count, the district 
had already enrolled 780 kindergartners 
‘and was still registering students, 

The $4.2 million building, which is 
expected to be finished by the end of the 
year, will be named the Althea Gibson 
Early Childhood Education Academy. 
Gibson, who is a Wimbledon tennis 
champion, currently lives in East Orange. 
‘The school is funded through state aid 
ordered by the New Jersey Supreme 
‘Court. It will contain 10 classrooms, an 
outdoor play space, and child study team 
offices. 


Consultant to pay ‘First 
Night’ vendors 


NEWARK — In an attempt to save 
the city from lawsuits over money owed 
vendors who participated in a New 
Year's eve festival held last year. Last 
week, the Newark Council said it would 
vote to redirect money originally paid to 
a consultant who ran the festival 
First Night Newark still owes v 
dors upwards of $40,000. Money ori; 
nally directed to Carol DeSennes, the 
consultant who ran the event, will now 
be allocated to a recently formed non- 
profit organization, Published reports 
say that the negative publicity surround- 
ing the event has also forced DeSenne, 


A celebration of black culture 


i AA (iu aA - a “4 i i 
This troop of African dancers were featured entertainers at the 11th Annual Festival of the Arts & Heritage of African Americans in Hoimdel. 


By g.r. mattox 
Assistant Editor 


The 11th Annual Festival of 
the Arts & Heritage of African 
exceeded all predic- 


and City Ci Large Gayle 
Chancyficld, who sponsored the con- 
tracts authorizing payments to DeSenne, 
to pay the disgruntled vendors. 


Public utility board wants 
two-day power 
restoration period 


ELIZABETH — According to Her- 
bert Tate, president of New Jersey's 
Board of Public Utilities, there should be 
‘a two-day restoration period for restoring 
power outages due to storms, Tate's 
remarks come on the heels of a Labor 
Day storm which left thousands of peo- 
ple in Union County without power for 
much longer than Tate’s suggested time 

iod. 


Last week, during BPU’s monthly 
board meeting, the board said it would 
Jook into the plans cach of the state's 
electric utilities have to deal with such 
outages. The focus will be on PSE&G 
and GPU Energy, two of the states 
largest utility companies. GPU is expect- 
ed to report back to the board by the end 
of October. 


Rutgers dorm hit by 
armed robbers 


PISCATAWAY (AP) — Signs hang 
in a Rutgers University dormitory wam- 
ing students to be on the lookout after a 
weekend robbery and assault. 

Rutgers police were secking two 
suspects in a recent armed robbery of 
two students on the Livingston College 

s. 

“The two roommates were in their 
room with the door ajar recently just 
afier 2 am,” Lt. Laura Kull said. “A 
‘man entered the room and showed what 
students said could have been a gun, The 
suspect demanded money and one of the 
roommates complied,” Kull said, not 
disclosing the amount given. 

“When the suspect made the same 
demand of the second roommate, he 
refused, and the suspect hit him in the 
head with an object,” Kull said, adding 
that the object was probably a gun. After 
the suspect hit the student, he and a man 
in the doorway ran away. 


To subscribe, call 
908-754-3400 
Get the news that’s relevant to 
you, your family and your 
community’s progress, 


tion of success. Over 15,000 peo- 
ple from four states attended the 
event held at the PNC Arts Cen- 
ter in Holmdel earlier this 
month. Individuals were treated 
to a day of culture, art, and good 
eating. 

A focus on youth and history 
was a featured part of the days 
events. Festival proceeds helped 
to fund scholarships for ten high 
school students from around the 
state, and there was a special 
day-long program for children. 

The 72-foot long historical 
display, on African-American 
Invention and Inventors, is one 
of six produced by Vi Sanders of 
Piscataway. Her displays are a 
sought-after feature at many 
educational institutions and 
Black Expos around the country. 
“It’s something that we value,” 
said Co-chairperson Charles 
Matlock. 

Another of the highlights of 
the days activities was the gospel 


‘Two of the 15,000 attendees at the Heritage Festival were YES magazine model 


Jennifer Burwell and Dr. Henry Johnson, owner and publisher, City News 


Publishing Company. 
program made up of 12 groups 
and choirs from various areas in 

Jersey. They included 
Daughters of Zion, Community 


Baptist Church, Englewood; 
New Hope Baptist Youth Choir, 
Atlantic City, and the Anointed 
Sons of New Jersey 


—Photos by Billy Jones 

A total of 125 vendors were 
on hand offering a range of items 
as wide’as the Diaspora. “We 
advertised that there would be 
‘something for everybody,’ and 
that was indeed true,” said Gen- 
eral Promotion Chairman Avery 
Grant, of Long Branch. “I was 
especially impressed with the 
number and range of information 
that the non-profit organizations 
shared with the participants.” 

Matlock was also enthusias- 
tic about what the day had to 
offer. “Personally, I like the fact 
that we offer a lot of cultural 
information, which was as 
important as what was for sale,” 
he said. “It was a time for fami- 
lies and people to relax among 
themselves.” 

“I thought the festival was 
excellent,” said Billy Jones, for- 
mer model and a health and 
beauty consultant. “The variety 
of cultures within the black Dias- 
pora was what stood out for me. 
Jones also was impressed with 
the spirit of cooperation: “The 
vendors worked together to help 
each other in their set-ups and 
displays. This is not something 
you usually see. 


Plainfield recovers 
from storm 


PLAINFIELD Plainfield 
Mayor Al MeWilliams rescinded the 
storm-related state of emergency 
declared for the city on Labor Day as 
of 5 p.m. Friday, September 11. 

“Though there are still limbs and 
debris to be removed from the city’s 
curbsides, all streets are now pass- 
able and power is essentially 
restored throughout the city except 
for Hollywood Avenue, Randolph 
and Salem Roads and individual 
properties needing to be reconnected 
to power sources, and I am lifting the 
state of emergency,” McWilliams 
said. 

City crews worked through the 
weekend to continue to remove the 
mountains of downed limbs and 
debris lining many of the city’s 
streets. Many residents put out 
branches that were blown down dur- 
ing Monday’s storm, which the 
National Weather Service finally 
agreed had been a tornado 

Though the state of emergency is 
technically lifted, there are many 
problems still facing residents, and 


the following resources are avail- 
able: 

Hot meals, snacks and food are 
being distributed by the Plainfield 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
contact them at (908) 754-6414. 
Questions about the replacement of 
food stamps are being handled by the 
Union County Welfare Office, which 
can be reached at (908) 791-7000. 

Those individuals who are still 
without power should call PSE&G’s 
emergency number for the Plainfield 
area at (908) 756-7000. Citizens who 
wish to let Plainfield city officials 
know they still have no power may 
call the Mayor’s Hotline at (908) 
753-3521, and leave their address, 
name and phone number. The 
Mayor’s Office will keep a log for 
city records, although they cannot 
report outages to PSE&G. 

For further incidents of freshly 
downed branches or wires, or 
branches that are in danger of falling, 
residents are asked to use the Plain- 
field Police Division's non-emer- 
gency number, (908) 753-3360. 


Firefighters, 


officers 


face firing for racist float 


[NEW YORK (AP) — Two fire- 
fighters and a policeman will be 
firgd for participating in a Labor 
Day Parade float that mocked the 
dragging death of a black man in 
Teas, city officials said. 

*The Supreme Court of the 
Uniited States would have to order 
md to put them back,” Mayor 
a doiph Giuliani said recently of 
fighters Robert Steiner and 
Joflathan Walters. 
Police Commissioner Howard 
ir suspended Officer Joseph 
Logurto and said he would be ter- 
miflated after an internal review 
Giuliani said the off-duty fire- 
K demonstrated a lack of 
standing to their oath of 
office. But he conceded that the 
“Bläck to the Future” float, featur- 
ingmnine white men wearing black- 
fage and Afro-style and dreadlock 
wigs, may not have broken any 
crifinal laws 
Prosecutors were investigating 
to fe if civil rights laws were vio- 


lated. 

Departmental regulations re- 
quire a firefighter to be suspended 
without pay for 30 days and then 
returned to modified duty before a 
trial is held. A firefighter can’t be 
discharged before trial 

The float re-enacted the June 
dragging death of 49-year-old 
James Byrd in Jasper, Texas. The 
participants threw watermelons and 
fried chicken and carried boom 
boxes as well. Some of the men 
have apologized. saying the float 
was not intended to be offensive 

Thé judge insisted that he had 
to hear from all witnesses to the 
shooting, before deciding how to 
handle the case 

Assistant Lawrence County 
District Attorney Thomas Minett 
said his case might fall apart if a 
trial is demanded. 

“We could have all kinds of 
trouble getting our witnesses to 

* Minett said in open 


cooperate 
court 


Passive 
criminals 
will face | 
prosecution 


By g.r. mattox 
Assistant Editor 


Those who are present during 
the commission of a crime without 
trying to help the victim or report- 
ing the incident to the police may 
no longer have the luxury of walk- 
ing away scott-free in New Jersey. 

Legislation was introduced on 
September 17 to make those who 
sit idle while in the company of 
someone who commits a crime 
equally culpable or at least an 
accomplice in the crime. Senator 
doseph Vitale, D-Middlesex and 
Senate Majority Leader John O. 
Bennett, R-Monmouth, sponsored 
the bill 

“The incidents we're targeting 
involve ‘passive participants’ in 
crimes those who know the 
attackers but don't participate in 
the attack itself,” said Senator 


tale. 

Their bill would make it a 
fourth-degree crime not to report a 
crime when rik witnesses bodily 
harm to the vi 

This pAr participants” 
law would bridge the gap in situa- 
tions like the Sherrice Iverson 
murder, a seven-year-old who was 
sexually assaulted and strangled 
in a bathroom stall at a Las Vegas 
area casino in 1997. While the 
murderer, Jeremy Strohmeyer 
pleaded guilty to the crime just 
before the case went to trial last 
month, David Cash, Jr., a friend of 
Strohmeyer’s who witnessed part 
of the assault, was not chi 
Cash peered over the wall of an 
adjoining stall and saw Strohmey- 
er with his hand over Sherrice’s 
mouth, muffling her screams. He 
told Strohmeyer to let her go, 
walked outside the restroom and 
waited outside. 

Vitale is sponsoring this bill at 
the request of a Avenel women 
who was the victim of carjacking 
in August. After she pulled into 
her driveway and stepped out of 
her car, she noticed she had been 
followed by a car containing five 
men. Two of the men got out of the 
car and came towards her. One 
held a gun to her head and the 
other beat her with a baseball bat. 
One of the remaining three 
jumped into the driver's seat, 
which made him an accomplice. 

The 31-year-old victim of this 
crime wrote in a letter to Vitale, 
“But, now, that still leaves the last 
two men which I am assuming 
just sat there and watched. Due to 
the fact that there is no Good 
Samaritan Law in the State of 
New Jersey, is why these two men 
will be set 

Vitale said those who witness 
a crime but have nothing to do 
with it do have a moral responsi- 
bility to call 911. But he wouldn't 
want a law mandating them to 
come to the aid of a victim. “After 
reading this woman's letter, I 
knew we had to take action 
against accomplices to crimes of 
violence — even if they don't lay a 
finger on the victim,” Vitale said. 
“By doing nothing, these cowardly 
accomplices enable thugs to perpe- 
trate their crimes without a shred 
of mercy. This bill would send 
them to jail, too.” 

Currently, there are “Good 
Samaritan laws on the books in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Maine. Assemblyman William D. 
Payne, D-Essex, is also introduc- 
ing a bill that would require indi- 
viduals to report crimes commit- 
ted involving bodily harm, provid- 
ed the person can report the crime 
without danger to himself or other 
persons 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


WEST ORANGE—The United Way of 
Essex and West Hudson will host a 
campaign kick-off tailgate party at 
Mayfair Farms beginning at 12 noon. 
Contact the United Way of Essex and 
West Hudson for information 


EAST RUTHERFORD—The New 
Jersey Organization for a Better State 
(NEW JOBS) is hosting a Night at the 
Meadowlands to honor outstanding 
candidates for the State Legislature 
(609) 393-7707. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
will offer a non-credit course on work- 
place operations (908) 709-7503. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


NASSAU— The American Concern for 
Arts and Craftsmanship takes pleasure 
in announcing, The 2nd Annual Art of 
Craft Festival, an exposition designed 
as Long Island's most elegant 
American crafts event to be held at The 
Nassau County Museum of Art. A spe- 
cial preview will be held from 5-8 p.m. 
to benefit the Museum. 516-484-9397. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


NEWARK—Local author Carlton Lewis 
will be signing copies of his critically 
acclaimed fiction novel Pigmentation at 
Kedar Book Store beginning at 1 p.m. 
(973) 242-4296. 


MARGATE—The city will host a blues 
and jazz Fall Funfest By the Bay begin- 
ning at 10 a.m. through Sunday (609) 
748-4850. 


JERSEY CITY—New Jersey City 
Universit r_four swimming 
classes for children. (201) 200-3098. 


NEWARK—The Newark Museum will 
host a series of planetarium events 
through Sunday beginning at 1:00 p.m. 
(973) 596-6638. 


JERSEY CITY—New Jersey City 
University will offer classes in reading 
computers and mathematics beginning 
at 9 a.m. (201) 200-3426. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 
LEONIA—Holy Name Hospital will 
organize its second annual Bergan 
County 5k walk/run at Overpeck Park 
beginning at 10 a.m. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


PLAINFIELD—The Administration and 
Finance, Health and Social Service will 


host a citizens meeting on safety at the 
Senior Center beginning at 10:30 a.m. 
(908) 753-3506. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1 


NEW YORK—The Museum of Modern 
Art will host a tribute to the film work of 
Gordon Parks through Oct. 4th (212) 
708-9847. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2 


JERSEY CITY—New Jersey City 
University will present the art method 
of Paper Weavings beginning at 11 
a.m. (201) 200-3426. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3 


JERSEY CITY—New Jersey City 
University will offer a National 
Teachers Examination review course 
beginning at 9 a.m. (201) 200-3426 


UPPER — MONTCLAIR—Montclair 
State University Gifted and Talented 
Program will host a seminar on com- 
puters for those in elementary school 
beginning at 6:30 p.m. (973) 655-4333. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 5 


CALDWELL—Caldwell College will 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of its 
annul Golden Eagle Golf & Tennis 
Tournament at the Essex Falls Country 
Club (973) 228-4424. 


ATLANTIC CITY— The New Jersey 
Business Community will host the New 
Jersey Conference on Volunteerism at 
the Harrah's Marina Hotel beginning at 
6 p.m. (609) 984-3470. 


SKILLMAN—The American Repertory 
Ballet/Princeton Ballet School pre- 
sents a Fall Swing Golf and Tennis 
Outing at the Beden's Brook Club 
beginning at 10:30 a.m. 732-249-1254. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10 


PLAINFIELD—The Fire Department 
will hold its annual Fire Prevention Fair 
at the Hub Stine Athletic Field begin- 
ning at 10:00 a.m. (908) 753-3446. 


WAYNE—William Paterson University 
will host a Art at Lunch series begin- 
ning at 11:30 a.m. (973) 720-2654 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12 
PLAINFIELD—The Senior Citizens 


Center will host a trip up to West Point, 
N.Y. For information, call (908) 753- 
3506. 


CJWISOMMN’S speakers raises 
minds along with building funds 


NEWARK—The Central Jersey branch of Women in Support of the Million Man March successfully held its first building fundraiser at “The Mansion” at 
State WISOMMM in Newark. Approximately $1,500 was raised by Bro. Jamil Muhammad, top row center, from NOI (Nation of Islam) headquarters, 
Muhammad Mosque Maryam. The event was attended by aoororinaay. 70 people. (Top row photo, far left): Gil Noble, from “Like It Is” accepts appreci- 
ation award from CJWISOMMM 's chair, Ruby Shivers and c is. Alice Akbar Muhammad, co-chair (in the middle). Mrs. Darlene McWilliams enjoy- 
ing the African classical music with her husband, Pino's 's Naval "Al ‘Mewillants. (Second tow photo at fal left): Executive Director of State WISOM- 
MM, Sis. Frederica Bey rec a s. Alice A Second row middle photo): Betty Dobson from the 
organization, Cemotap speaks about supporting the tects of ou youth. “Second row photo at far right): Dr, Adlaide Sanford, from Board of Region 
speaking in support of CJWISOMMM. In the bottom photos, songstress, Rose Cabbagestalk singing in tune Mio the afrikan Classical music played by 
Bradford Hayes, Saxophonist (Bottom photo, far right) and his quartet. 


Photos by Wiliam Frazier 
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stand or fall by their own merit; that to fully succeed 


— Paul Robeson 
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Become informed about issues, 
concerns and achievements weekly, 
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BASEBALL MINORITY 
HIRING SHOWS SMALL. 
GAINS 


NEW YORK (AP) — Almost 
unnoticed in the home run chase 
by Mark McGuire and Sammy 
‘Sosa was baseball's announce- 
‘ment that minority employment 
rose three percent from 1995 to 
1997. 

Of 5,008 employees in major 
league baseball's central offices 
and the 30 teams at the end of 
last year, 1,141 (23 percent) were 
minorities, up from 20 percent in 
the previous survey, which took 
place after the 1994-95 strike, 
The percentage of women rose 
from 21 to 23 percent. 

Among front-office employees, 
the percentage of minorities rose 
from 18 percent to 21 percent 
and the percentage of women 
rose from 36 percent to 38 per- 
cent. Among on-field staff, which 
includes managers, trainers, 
scouts, coaches and instructors, 
minority employment rose from 
22 percent in 1995 to 26 percent 
in 1997. 


TRIAL IN RACIAL 


BEATING CASE GETS 
UNDERWAY 
CHICAGO (AP) — Opening a 


trial that underlines Chicago's lin- 

gering racial tensions, a black 14- 

year-old on recently pointed out a 

white defendant as the one who 

began the attack that left his 

schoolmate severely brain dam- 
jed. 


ged. 

“It was him; Clevon Nicholson 
said quietly after walking across 
the courtroom and, standing a 
few feet from 19-year-old Frank 
Caruso, pointing directly at the 
defendant. 

Caruso showed no emotion as 
he was identified as the one who 
started the March 21, 1997, beat- 
ing that left 13-year-old Lenard 
Clark crumpled and unconscious 
in a street a few blocks north of 
Comiskey Park, home of the 
Chicago White Sox. 

The incident stunned Chicago 
and brought a denunciation of 
racial hatred from President Clin- 
ton in his weekly radio address. It 
occurred at the edge of Chica- 
go's Bridgeport area, a white 
enclave and for decades the 
political bastion of Chicago Mayor 
Richard M. Daley's family. Caruso 
claims he had nothing to do with 
the beating and has been 
charged because the Chicago 
police were under tremendous 
pressure to make arrests in the 
case, 


MOSELEY-BRAUN 
ACCUSES WRITER OF 
RACISM 


CHICAGO (AP) — U.S. Sen. 
Carol Moseley-Braun lashed out 
at conservative columnist George 
Will and accused him of racism 
but later apologized. A syndicated 
column by Will that appeared in 
newspapers recently detailed 
allegations of corruption in Mose- 
ley-Braun’s 1992 campaign. 

. “Ithink because he couldn't 

‘say nigger, he said corrupt,” 
Moseley-Braun, who is black, 
said following a Labor Day rally 
with fellow Democrats at Chica- 
go's Navy Pier. 

The Democratic senator also 
made a reference to the Ku Klux 
Klan by calling criticism by Will 
and other conservatives “a sub- 
stitute for their hood” Moseley- 
Braun apologized later that after- 
noon, saying she lost her temper 
and used language that was 
inappropriate. 


STICKLER FIRST 
WHITE EXECUTED 
FOR KILLING BLACK 


RICHMOND, Va. (AP) — If 
executed as scheduled, Tommy 
David Strickler apparently will be 
the first white person put to death 
for killing a black victim in Virginia 
since the Civil War, a death 
penalty researcher sa 

‘Watt Espy, director of the Cap- 
ital Punishment Research Pro- 
ject, in Headland, Ala., has been 
studying executions in the United 
States for 28 years. He said that 
in Virginia between Nov. 22, 
1739, and Nov. 25, 1803, seven 
whites were executed for the 
murder of slaves. Then, in 1863, 
there was a military execution for 
the slaying of a black man. Espy 
said his research did not turn up 
any more recent examples of 
whites being executed for killing 
blacks in Virginia. 

At press time, Strickler was 
scheduled to die Sept. 16 for the 
January 1990 slaying of Leann 
Whitlock, a sophomore at James 
Madison University. 

Strickler’s lawyers are prea 
ing his case to the U.S. 

Court and are considering 
whether to file a clemency peti- 
tion with Gov. Jim Gilmore. 


NAT 


Exhibit marks transatlantic 


NORFOLK, Va. — Eighty sets of 
shackles, an engraved cast bronze ship's 
bell, and an ivory tusk are among the 
items recovered from a 17th century 
slave ship that will be on display in “A 
Slave Ship Speaks: The Wreck of the 
Henrietta Marie” opening Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1998, and continuing through 
January 4, 1999, at Nauticus, The 
National Maritime Center. Nauticus is 
one of only two East Coast venues for 
the exhibition during its current four- 
year tour schedule, sponsored nationally 
by General Motors. 

“We are extremely delighted to be 
‘one of the venues for this exhibition,” 
says Rich Conti, Director of Nauticus. 
“Nauticus staff have worked diligently 
with the local community over the past 
year putting together an exciting sched- 
ule of pı is and events to comple- 
ment this enlightening exhibition.” 

“This fascinating exhibition pro- 
vides a remarkable opportunity for peo- 
ple of all backgrounds to examine first- 
hand a part of history that continues to 
have extraordinary ramifications,” says 
Roderick D. Guillum, General Motors 
Vice President, Corporate Affairs. “The 
Henrietta Marie tells a story that must be 
told, and we at General Motors are com- 


mitted to making this experience avail 
able to every American.” 

General Motors’ sponsorship of “A. 
Slave Ship Speaks: The Wreck of the 


Henrietta Marie” underwrites the cost of ~ 


bringing the exhibition to museums and 
cultural institutions across the country 
and covers the expense to preserve and 
maintain the exhibition’s priceless arti- 
facts. The sponsorship is in keeping with 
General Motors’ commitment to ee 
serving, celebrating, and sharing the 
‘American experience. 

The Henrietta Marie, a 1699 English 
merchant slave ship that carried human 
cargo from Africa to the West Indies and 
America, was a three-masted, square- 
sterned vessel, with a keel length of 
about 60 feet. She wasa relatively small 
ship, capable of holding about 200 
slaves in the cargo area. The decks of the 
ship were stepped, meaning that they 
were built on many levels to accommo- 
date the different cargoes of the transat- 
lantic trade route. During the Middle 
Passage, a strong fence was erected 
halfway along the deck to make sure that 
any rebellious slaves could not attack the 
ship’s officers. 

The wreck of the ship was first dis- 
covered in 1972 off the coast of Key 


LD. 
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Ken "Washington, manager of deal 


slave trade 


ler development, General Motors, 


explains how Africans, once aboard the Henrietta Marie, were shack- 


led together in pairs at their ankles. 


‘West, Florida, by excavator Mel Fisher. 
Fisher later donated his claim to the 
Wreck site and all of its artifacts to the 
Mel Fisher Maritime Heritage Society, 


Photo by Howard Moss 


which organized the exhibition. Today, 
the Henrietta Marie is believed to be the 
world’s largest source of tangible objects 
from the early years of the slave trade. 


Winners named in ‘4 


\ Z. / 
Fanta Brooks, Macedonia, Ohio 

NEW YORK — Home Box 
Office recently announced the four 
grand prize winners of its nationwide 
high school creative expression con- 
test inspired by “4 Little Girls,” Spike 
Lee’s Oscar-nominated documentary 
about the 1963 Birmingham church 
bombing that took the lives of four 
young girls. The winners, selected 
from among 4,125 entries are: Fanta 
Brooks of Macedonia, OH (poetry); 
Kim Joseph of Rockford, IL (essay); 
Antonio J. Peters of Winder, GA (art). 
and Kunle Shobowale of Staten 
Island, New York (audio/video) 

The four winners, who each 
received $5,000 scholarships, were 
honored during a special awards cere- 
mony at the Birmingham Civil Rights 
Institute (BCRI) on Sept. 2, in addi- 
tion to receiving recognition in the 


Antonio Peters, Winder, GA 


September issues of national and local 


publications. During the ceremony 
HBO presented the BCRI with the top 
100 submissions, including the four 
winning entries, for an exhibition 
through September in. commemora- 
tion of the 35th anniversary of the 
bombing. Time Warner Cable of 
Birmingham is the sponsor of the 
exhibition. 

Guest speakers at the ceremony, 
included Richard Arrington, Mayor of 
Birmingham; Dr. Lawrence Pijeaux, 
Jr., Executive Director of the BCRI; 
Mike Hugunin, President, Time Warn- 
er Cable of Birmingham; HBO’s Gail 
Sermersheim, Vice President and 
General Manager, Affiliate Opera's 
tions; and Sherrie Curette, Manager, 
Subscriber) Marketing. Family mem- 
bers of the victims were also in atten- 


Al Sharpton receives 


Freedom Fights Award 


CHICAGO — Former U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young (left) and Ri 
erend Jesse Jackson (right) presented Rev. Al Sharpton (center) with 


Coalition’s 1st 


Freedom Fights Award, 


which took place at Rainbow/PUSH headquarters in Chicago, IL. Young 


and Jackson, two Dr. Martin Luther King, Ji 


roteges, honored Rev. 


r. 
Sharpton for his relentless drive and contributions to the civil rights 


struggle. 


It Probably Is Not As Bad As You Think! 
Put Experience on Your Side 
The Law Firm of Rhinold Lamar Ponder 
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Call (732) 745-4691 
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(888) 6-HALROSE 
The Hal Rose Agency has been serving New Jersey 
with the finest insurance companies for almost 50 years. 


We Must Be Doing Something Right! 


Kim Joseph, Rockford, IL 


dance 

The film and contest were part of 
HBO's 1998 Black History Month 
celebration. Winners, chosen on the 
basis of originality, style and content, 
were selected in four categories art, 
audio/video, essay and poetry. A dis- 


Little Girls’ contest 


Kunle Shobowale, Staten Island, 
NY 


t 


ished panel of African Ameri- 
cans in the arts plus an HBO repre: 
tative judged the entries. Burrell Com- 
munications Group of Chicago over- 
saw the call-for-entries and judging 
process. 


HUD program 
helps officers 
buy homes in 
communities 


WASHINGTON — Vice President 
Gore recently announced that the 
“Officer Next Door,” program, now 
enabling 2,000 law enforcement offi- 
cers to buy homes at half-price in dis- 
tressed neighborhoods, will expand to 
serve 1,000 more officers and cut mort- 
gage costs by up to several thousand 
dollars per officer. 

He also announced that the pro- 
gram, designed to revitalize neighbor- 
hoods by encouraging police officers to 
live in them has won support from 10 
law enforcement groups with a total 
membership of over 500,000 officers. 

“Good neighbors help create good 
neighborhoods,” the Vice President 
said at a White House ceremony mark- 
ing the 2,000th officer’s participation in 

the year-old initiative, where he was 
joined by Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment ( Secretary Andrew 
Cuomo. ‘When police officers move 
into an area, criminals want to move 
out and families want to move in. The 
presence of officers can plant the seeds 
of revitalization to transform struggling 
communities into thriving neighbor- 
hoods, attracting new businesses and 
jobs.” 

Cuomo added, “Police officers, 
who put their lives on the line every day 
safeguarding the American Dream, 
should have the ability to live it them- 

elves, President Clinton and Vice Pres- 
t Gore have led the wi 


crime. Now we are working with them 
to bring new opportunity, growth, and 
prosperity to communities through the 
Officer Next Door program. 

Under the program, HUD sells 
homes it has acquired through foreclo- 
sure on defaulted mortgages insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) at half-off the FHA-listed price. 
Each participating officer signs a con- 
tract agreeing to live in the home at 
least three years. Those who receive an 
FHA-insured mortgage can buy homes 
with a down payment of as little as 


$100. 
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Symphony Hall 
deserves to be saved 


It seems the once-great mecca of Newark entertainment, Symphony 
Hall, is an orphan and a victim of abuse and neglect. Poor management is 
the cause of the city. -owned theater losing $5.2 million dollars in the past 


six years and reci 


g $2.5 million from the city to keep it going. The 


auditorium is badly i in need of repair, and although the marquee seems to 
always be filled with upcoming presentations, seldom do you see these 
events advertised anywhere else — it’s like it seems not to exist. 

Symphony Hall needs a champion and something short of a miracle to 
make things right. While Newark Mayor Sharpe James is supportive of the 
city taking temporary control of the structure, acting business administra- 
tor JoAnne Watson, with a cautious and understandable concern for the bot- 
tom line, stated that this is not economically feasible. 

While Symphony Hall is a gem badly in need of polishing, it’s really 
not the city’s responsibility to do the cleanup. It’s obvious that the best 
course is to replace the non-profit corporation that currently runs this land- 
mark structure with another group from the private sector with more expe- 
rience or a coalition of large and small for-profit corporations with a com- 
mitment to a speedy renewal. This facility was around long before NJPac 
was a thought. and it has a rich history that should not be relegated to mem- 


ory. 


An open letter to the Mayor of New York 
Mr. Mayor, whose 
role model are you? 


By Hazel Smith s 


Tt saddens me to know that the 
Mayor of the City of New York has 
such little regard for my people. No 
matter how hard some wanted to 
believe it — you have shown that you 
are not the mayor of all of the people. 
Me „Mayor, whose role model are 


on vith all of the accusatory and 
hateful rhetoric passing back and 
forth between you and Dr. Khallid 
Muhammad in the past few weeks, it 
was your actions at the close of the 
day on September 5 that became 
proof of the pudding, 

African American people have 
never feared coming together, We 
know that we love our children, our 
families and ourselves, and we don’t 
have to gather in large groups to show 
it — but I do understand the desire of 
the March organizers to bring a sense 
of unity to our children. 

I have been to the Saint Patrick’s 
Day Parade, the Memorial Day 
Parade, Camivals in Brooklyn over 
the years, even the African American 
Day Parade up Adam Clayton Powell 
Boulevard in Harlem, and never 
experienced metal barricades placed 
at such angles as if to move the peo- 
ple like rats in a maze — with no way 
to escape. 

Is this what you intended, Mr. 
Mayor — that it would become so 
difficult to get there that we would 
give up and therefore not be counted? 
One million was irrelevant. 

With police on rooftops with 
binoculars, police helicopters circling 
above, those police on foot patrol in 
the mix of the crowd were friendly 
and found it easy to move about, as 
the people stepped aside to let them 
pass. 


The people understood they had a 
job to do. They didn’t resent the 
police presence — but, did you fear 
for us so much that you had to dis- 
patch so many? 

Who were they there to protect. 
when peace, love and unity was our 
agenda for the day? 

Rey. Al Sharpton gave a monu- 
mental, historical speech of a life- 


What is your opinion? 
We want to know. 


time. Reminding everyone that he 
was not anti-anything. That Harlem is 
not a village of hate, but a village of 
hope. Weren't you listening, Mr. 
Mayor? 

Minister Conrad Muhammad 
spoke of his new organization, a 
Movement of Change to guide and 
provide help for young people to 
make a better life for themselves and 
communities. Weren’t you listening, 
Mr. Mayor? 

No. I don’t think you were listen- 
ing to those who came with positive 
words. I believe you were watching 
the clock, working on the countdown 
and studying how swiftly the NYPD 
would take over and bring the Million 
Youth March to an instant shutdown 
at 4:00. 

I saw what happened, and in 
many ways I'm sorry I did. I know 
that Dr. Khallid Muhammad says 
aloud many things that many African 
‘Americans think and feel deeply. For 
many it is not what he says, but rather 
the manner in which he says it. 

I saw NYPD policemen coming 
out of 117th Street, like Gestapo 
storm troopers with riot gear on their 
heads, holding sticks and plastic 
handcuffs — ready to take us down. 
For what? What riot were they com- 
ing to stop? Everyone was standing, 
listening, enjoying the beauty in our 
people. 

What did our children do that 
they should be marched on and 
pushed back in such blatant disre- 


But, your law decided that our 
children didn’t have the right to hear 
one of their own express his pain, 
right or wrong. They will ask adults 
what happened to this nation’s free- 
dom of speech? 

The NYPD proved how tenuous 
freedom is in America... the beautiful. 
And when your own children ask you 
what happened on September Sth, ask 
yourself — Whose role model are 
you, Mr. Mayor? 


Hazel Smith is a correspondent 
for the National Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


To facilitate the printing of your response, 


Two cities, two mayors, 
a million differences 


By Askia Muhammad did not throw up in front of Million 
Youth March organizers. 

For months he blocked city offi- 
cials from granting a permit for the 
march, period. Mr. Giuliani objected 
to the date and to its location in 
Harlem. Finally just days before the 
event, a three-judge panel for the U.S. 
Court o£ Appeals instructed the city 
that the marchers had a right to assem- 
ble which Government officials could 
not deny. 

The police showed up that day 
ready for war. Helicopters, horses, 
tractor-trailer trucks, buses, cars, vans 
and motorcycles, were deployed. 
Police barricades seemed to be every- 
where. Some observers even joked 
that it had become a “Million cop 

rch.” 


Now that the dust has settled, it’s 
possible to take a dispassionate look 
at The Million Youth March and 
Million Youth Movement. I observed 
two temperament, in two mayors, in 
two cities over the Labor Day week- 
end, and a million differences 
between them. 

New York, the world’s most cos- 
mopolitan place, resembled a Vietnam 
battleground in the 1960s more than 
the headquarters city of the United 
Nations from which all the world’s 
people are told that peaceful, diplo- 
matic resolutions can be found to the 
most troubling human disputes, as 
that city’s officials sought to suppress 
the so-called Million Youth March. 

Atlanta, on the other hand, where 
governors with “ax-handle” mentali- 
ties have presided after defying the 
law while standing in school-house 
doors, a peaceful Million Youth 
Movement rally held forth, with 
speakers expressing a full range of 
ideas revolutionary 
Pan-Africanism, to being born again 


But what happened was no laugh- 
ing matter. Provoked by strong — but 
Constitutionally protected language 
the police in fact rioted. 
Helicopters swooped down and 
buzzed Harlem rooftops near the rally 
site, and even the main stage. 

‘As participants were dispersing 
after hearing the principal speaker, Dr. 
in the Blood of Jesus Christ. Khallid Abdul Muhammad, police in 

While both events had fewer than riot gear stormed the stage, provoking 
the hoped-for one million participants an unnecessary chair and 
— it’s probably safe to say there were bottle-throwing melee. Simple 
fewer than 50,000 people at either instructions (a warning, if you will) 
venue — Adanta’s black Mayor Bill over police bull-horns might have 
Campbell, could probably teach New demonstrated a small measure of 
York's white Mayor Rudolph Giuliani respect for the participants, and might 
a thing or two about respect for the have eye the ugly “push-come- 
Constitution of the United States. to-shove 
respect for human rights, and crowd We live during a time when we 
control. see police escorting and protecting the 

There were no untoward incidents most objectionable of white marchers 
at the Atlanta event. The New York — Skinheads, Ku Klux Klan mem- 
rally, on the other hand ended in bed- bers, among others — while in New 
lam when police, under orders from York, they treated an entire communi- 
the mayor, stormed the stage just two ty, marchers, residents. business peo- 
minutes after the projected time for ple. like every person with a Black 
the event to end. face was a criminal, an enemy of the 

In New York there was no obsta- state. 
cle to “the right of the people peace- 
fully to assemble. and to petition the 


tember 23 tember 29, 1998 


The message is clear 


By Walter Smith 


No message could have been 
clearer than the message sent to the 
African-American youth by New 
York City Mayor Rudolph Giuliani on 
Saturday, September 5. 

The message he sent reflects the 
message sent to Negroes in 1857 
when the Dred Scott decision declared 
that “Black men had no rights that 
white men were bound to respect.” 

The differences of opinion 
between Giuliani and Khalid 
Muhammad should have been acted 
‘out in some other way at some other 
time. Giuliani had opposed the march 
since it was first annovnced on the 
grounds that Khalid was anti-semitic. 

On the basis of Giuliani’s ratio- 
nale, there are few persons of 
European decent or of Caucasian lin- 
eage who should be allowed to march 
in this city. 

Perhaps Giuliani felt justified in 
his actions because a group of 
African-American youth together is 
one of the most feared groupings in 
New York City. One million of these 
hoodlums congregating in my city at 
once under the direction of Khalid 
Muhammad, Hell no!, no way. 

Case in point. Giuliani has his 
Police Chief Howard Safir, reviewing 
the video tapes of the march and espe- 
cially those of the various speakers 
and that of Khalid Muhammad in par- 
ticular to establish grounds for 
charges of “Inciting to Riot”. 

Giuliani has committed a serious 
crime against the Harlem community, 
and especially the African-American 
youth. Giuliani has broken the law 
and must pay for his transgressions. 

Youth attending this march saw it 
as another healing process for them- 
selves and their perceived adversaries. 
They felt it was another million man 
march designed especially for them 
They wanted to hear something posi- 
tive said about young black males 
rather than the usual negative rhetoric 
to which they were accustomed. 


Giuliani saw it as a very danger- 
ous situation. Groups of black gangs, 
congregating to riot, rob, and pillage. 
They all were followers of his arch 
rival Khalid Muhammad, whose sole 
purpose for attending the rally was to 
support, embellish and possibly 
implement the Khalid Muhammad 
thetoric. He totally discounted the 
autonomy of the Harlem community 
and the desires of the African 
‘American youth to be heard and seen 
in a positive light. He was blinded by 
his political ambitions, and hatred for 
Khalid Muhamma: 

Rudolph Giuliani has demonstrat- 
ed his hatred and total disregard for 
African-Americans under the guise of 
tis the law. In this case it wa 
not the “Law” he was enforcing, 
was a com by three judges to li 
the rally to four hours ending at 4 p.m. 
The Giuliani controlled police moved 
in at 4:01 sharp and began destroying 
the PA system and the stage setting. In 
order to absolve himself of any blame 
he is now seeking to charge Khalid 
Muhammad with inciting to riot. 
Who's going to pay for the damage to 
personal property destroyed by the 
Giuliani ordered police vandalism? 
Does anybody care? 

Guiliani has violated the rights of 
the people of Harlem and sent a very 
negative and damaging message to 
our African-American youth. 

It is time the Black leadership 
stood up to this insensitive racist 
Mayor and call him to task for his 
actions. We too are citizens of this 
city, state and country. We pay taxes, 
serve in the military, and contribute to 
the growth and well being of this city. 
There was no reason for the actions 
the mayor took on labor day that 
injured so many people and cost so 
much money except to satisfy his own 
ego. It was wrong and he should be 
made to pay. 


Walter Smith is president of the 
North-East Publishers Association. 


Government for a redress of griev- 
ances (in the words of the First 
Amendment)” which Mayor Giuliani 


Askia Muhammad is a journalist 
and radio commentator based in 
Washington, D.C. 


Child care now! 


Taking a moment for 
meditative thought 


By Dr. Conrad W. Worrill people in this country and the rest of 


the world on the bottom. 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


You wouldn’t leave your house 
without ensuring that your child 
care needs are satisfied, would you? 
Well we need to make sure that con- 
gress doesn’t leave the House of 
Representatives and the Senate 


this fall and will deliver your draw- 
ing to Congress. We hope to present 
them with thousands of drawings 
from all over the country asking 
them to do what they need to do to 
keep our children safe and positive- 
ly engaged when parents have to 
work. 


As we continue to pursue the 
goals of liberation and independence, 
in the African Liberation movement. 
it is imperative that from time to 
time, we take a meditative moment to 
look deep inside oursélves_as a peo- 
ple. 

Day in and day out we can 
observe the increased number of 
African people killing each other, 
mentally and physically abusing each 
other, stealing from each other, being 
dishonest with each other, and the list 
goes on and on and on. These nega- 
tive incidents occur, in part, because 
segments of the African community 
in the United States are disconnected 
from the moral and ethical traditions 
that have characterized relationships 
among African people in the past. 

he problem with segments of 
hei people in this country being 
disconnected from the great contri 
butions of African people to the civi 
lizations of the world has resulted in 
far too many of us believing that the 
current situation we find ourselves in 
cannot be changed. 

Many African people believe 
that the condition of African people 


in America is permanent and there is” 


nothing we can do to change our cir- 
cumstances. Therefore, this discon- 
nected group of African people have 


chosen the easy road, They travel on 


the road of cooperating and collabo- 
rating with the forces of white 
supremacy who continue to demons 
strate they will do any and every- 


This has resulted in many 
African people, in America (and the 
‘world community), developing `a 
*boWiom mentality.” In other, words, 
many of our people buy into whatev- 
er the white supremacy forces feed 
us through the me; 


There are so many children and 
families affected by this urgent 
need. Each day, over two million 


withot making sure America’s 
child care needs are satisfied. 


This is an election year. a F 

Congress will be coming back to black children under six — or two- 
Washington after the summer thirds of all black pre-school chil- 
recess. but they'll be focused on dren who are not yet enrolled in 


adjourning early and getting backto kindergarten — spend some or all 


tional institutions and religious insti- 
tutions. 

We were not always like this as a 
people. We did not have a dog eat 
dog mentality and this is what we 
must examine as we continue to 
struggle to overthrow the system of 
white supremacy and its impact on us 
as a people. 

The wisdom of our ancestors 
should give us the inspiration to 
rededicate ourselves to the continued 
struggle for the liberation of African 
people worldwide. 

As a race of people our survival 
and development is dependent on 
each other. The ravaging of African 
civilizations, African culture, 
African minds, and African lands, 
places a greater responsibility upon 
those of us who proclaim the African 


Way. 
Lurge all African people to take a 
meditative moment and look deeply 
inside ourselves as a people. Let us 
restore what the ancient Black people 
of Kemet called Maut: Divine Order, 
Harmony, Balance, Truth, Justice, 
Righteousness, and Reciprocity. 


Dr. Conrad Worrill is the 
National Chairman of the National 


their state = of their day being cared for by 
as quickly Child care someone other than their parents. 
as possible Children of working mothers are 
to cam and early entering care as early as six weeks 
aign for i of age and can be in care for 40 
ecin education Sours a week until they reach 
They need have become school age 

to hear our : Child care and early education 
voices.. 4 fact of life have become a fact of life for many 
They need for black families. In 1997, 72 percent 
to know OF MANY of black women with children under 
that we black families. six. and 77 percent of black women 
don’t want with children between the ages of 
toseethem In 1997, 72 six and 17 years old, were in the 
back home labor force. 

until percent Of Many hard-working black fami- 
they've lies earn too little to be able to 
taken care black WOMEN Ford the high cost of child care. 
of impor- With children About half of black families with 
tant busi- he ‘hildren earn less than $23,000 a 
ness for between the year, and half of black families with 
children + Children under six earn less than 
and, works ages Of SIX $5.500'a year. The cost of provid- 
ing par- and 17 years ing care for children can easily 
ents. 5 exceed a family’s rent, mortgage. 

Spread Old , were in car payment or groceries. 

the word in Because for many families there 
your com- THELA cams AE na Biber eater wt has 
munity: been estimated that nearly five mil- 
we're ask- ae ee NT E lek 
ing all children’s programs, day unsupervised by an adult after 
care homes and centers, summer school each week. Research sug- 
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thing in their power to keep | Black United Front. 


camps, libraries, religious congre- 
gations, centers and 


Running for office to 
build a political party 


By Dr. Lenora Fulani j Building a new party is not helped 
| by running to win. In fact, running to 

‘As many of you know, I am a fre: i win. and winning, means you're rein- 
quent candidate for public office. | forcing the political status quo. In order 
you also know. I only run for offices that | to emancipate ourselves, we've got to 


children’s advocates to create hand 
drawn banners, posters and pictures 
including the message “Act Now! 
We Need Quality Child Care and 
Safe After-School Activities!” on 
each drawing. Mail them to the 
children’s Defense Fund “Child 
Care Now!” at 25 E Street, 
Washington, DC 20001. We will be 
holding a national press conference 


gests that children who are left 
home alone are more likely to use 
alcohol, marijuana and cigarettes, 
and it is a fact that juvenile crime 
peaks between 3 p.m and 7 p.m. 
when many children are unsuper- 
vised after school. 


Marian Wright Edelman is pres- 
ident of the Children’s Defense 
Fund and a working committee 
member of the Black Community 
Crusade for Children (BCCC). 
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first woman in the history of this coun- 


Political process to include ordinary 


try to get on the ballot in a presidential "people, Black and white. We must 
T become America’s decision-makers. 


race in all 50 states. I have run 
Governor of New York three times. I’ 


As we build new parties, minor par- 
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running for Lt. Govemor of New York | ties that hope to become major parties in 
at the moment, my second run for that the future, we must ensure that minority 
office. i 


Communities such as ourselves have the 


Why do I run in this way? Why dd. 
I not run to win’? Because I believe in 
emancipation. I believe that the magnif- 
icent efforts of Dr. King and the civil 
rights movement to lead us to freedom: 
are incomplete. And one of the main 
ways I feel they are incomplete is that 
while we secured our right to vote, and 
our right to participation in elections, 
our freedom is profoundly limited by 
having the Democratic Party as our only 
political outlet. People are only free 
when they have a choice. And so I fa leading activist in the Reform Party 
devote my energies to creating and chairs the Committee for a Unified 
building those choices for Black 7 Jndependent Party. 
America and for all America. 


ive use of politics by Black people as 
King once said will be, I believe, the 
to our emancipation. 


Lenora B, Fulani twice is currently 
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SISTERS 


“An Expo for Today's Black Woman” 


COMING SOON 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3RD & SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4TH 
AT PIER 92 (55TH ST§& 12TH AVE.) NYC 


ENJOY TWO FULL DAYS CELEBRATING 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN WOMANHOOD 


Í 
iu 


Fashion Shows Relationship, Seminars Food 

Live Performances Health & Beauty News Recording Artists 
Celebrity Guests Empowermént Workshops Personal Finance Strategies 
Parenting Tips Author's Pavilion) —\ Fun for the entire family! 


\ 


e together in sisterhood with over 25,000 
African-American women. 


h space available, call today for informa 


Show Hours: 
Saturday, 10:00AM-10:00PM 
Sunday, Noon-8:00PM 
© | Admission: 
| Adults—$10.00, 
Children (6 to 12)-$5.00 
Children (under 6)—Free 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE CIRCLE OF SISTERS Expo: 
CALL TODAY! 
(212) 592-0477 


RCLE OF SISTERS IS PRESENTED BY: 


WUB Sgk 
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Local Briefs 


Sherriff’s office plans 
violence prevention 
program 


ELIZABETH — The Union 
County Sheriffs Office is once 
again announcing that they 
will be offering a School-based 
Youth Program. The program 
is designed to address the 
issues of teen violence and 
offer preventive solutions of 


behavior which can deter 
youth crime. 
The students will be 


encouraged to participate in 
short skits and will also view a 
videotape which will address 
various topics of teen violence. 
The entire presentation is 
approximately 40 to 50 min- 
utes. Video equipment will be 
required. 

The program will be offered 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day beginning October 5. For 
time and scheduling informa- 
tion, call (908) 527-4957 Mon- 
day through Friday 8 a.m. to 3 
p.m 


Elizabeth appoints new 
health director 


ELIZABETH — Charlene 
w. on-Reese, an adminis- 
trator with more than 28 years 
of public health service experi- 
ence, was recently appointed 
as the Acting Director of 
Health and Human Services 
for the City of Elizabeth. 

“Charlene is a results-ori- 
ented administrator who has 
the experience and the ability 
to get the job done,” Mayor 
Chris Bollwage said. “She has 
enjoyed an outstanding career 
in the public health field, has 
paid her dues and progressive- 
ly worked her way up the lad- 
der.” 


Previously, Reese served 
for 15 years as the City of 
Newark’s Director of Child- 
hood Lead Poisoning Preven- 
tion and Control. She will be 
responsible for the supervision 
of the Office on Aging division 
which provides services to 
seniors throughout the City, 
Public Health Nurses, Central 
Licensing Bureau, Vital Statis- 
tics, and Health inspections 
and immunization programs. 


Agency receives state 
grant to treat gambling 
abuse 


BOUND BROOK — Family 
and Community Services of 
Somerset County has received 
a grant for 1998 and 1999 to 
treat Compulsive Gamblers 
and their families. According 
to Al Gesregan, Director of the 
Addiction Program, “Gambling 
abuse is continuing to be a 
major problem in Somerset and 
surrounding counties, effecting 
teenagers, adults, and senior 
citizens. Like other abusive 
behaviors, it also effects the 
families of the gamblers.” Ges- 
regan went on to say that Fam- 
ily and Community Services 
has been treating the gambler 
and their families for the past 
six years with very limited 
funding. “Now, with the help of 
this grant and some fund rais- 
ing, we will be able to reach 
out even further into our com- 
munity and no one will have to 
be turned away because of 
their inability to pay a fee.” 

Family and Community 
Se: of Somerset County 
has locations throughout Som- 
erset County. For more infor- 
mation, call (732) 356-1082. 


CN$8 to be seen in 
600,000 NJ homes 


UNION — Comcast Corpo- 
ration and sion Sys- 
tems Corporation have reached 
an agreement to provide CN8 
to 600,000 New Jersey house- 
holds served by Cablevision 
beginning November 1. Creat- 
ed in September of 1996, CN8 
is Comcast’s award winning 
regional network providing 
original programming 24 hours 
a day. 

With this agreement, CN8 
will be seen in more than 1.5 

f the approximately 
able television 
households in New Jersey, and 
in 16 of the state’s 21 counties 
served by Comcast, Garden 
State Cable and Cablevision 
including: Bergen, Burlington, 
Camden, Essex, Gloucester, 
Hudson, Huntecdon, Mercer, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, 
Ocean, Somerset, s 
Union, and Warren. 


First wave of auto reform measures to take effect 


New rating system will be implemented within 60 days of approval 


TRENTON —What can con- 
sumers expect next in the con- 
tinuing auto insurance reform 
saga? Now that the new 
tier-rating system approved in 
1997 is coming into effect 
alongside of other changes 
made by the 1998 auto reform 
law, the insurance buying pub- 
lic needs to know what changes 
are hitting and when. 

“It’s more important than 
ever for consumers to under- 
stand these sometimes confus- 
ing changes in the auto insur- 
ance marketplace,” said Profes- 
sional Insurance Agents of 
New Jersey Technical Commit- 
tee Chairman David J. 
Madara, CPCU, AAI, of Mt 
Laurel. “New Jersey drivers 
need to know how these 
changes affect their existing 
policies and how they can 
expect to save money. Drivers 


“Based on AV 


are advised to seek out their 
independent agent to learn 
about these changes.” 

With this in mind, PIANJ 
has prepared a four-page, ĉon- 
sumer-friendly explanation for 
insurance agents and compa- 
nies to share with their 
insureds. The summary digests 
the 1997 and 1998 auto reform 
laws and their implementation: 
how tier-rating may or may not 
affect consumers’ next insur- 
ance bill, the limitations of the 
new “basic policy? and many 
other questions insureds are 
sure to ask. 

“For the insured who’s look- 
ing for his 15 percent rate 
reduction, this newsletter is 
the perfect explanation of 
whether or not he'll see any 
reduction,” Madara said. Most 
recently, the Department of 
Banking and Insurance 


and off- road performance tests using 


Jeep“ 


approved 54 companies’ 
tier-rating plans effective July 
31, 1998. This aspect of reform 
was part of the 1997 auto 
reform law, which eliminated 
surcharges for private passen- 
ger auto policies back in March 
1998. This does not apply to 
Personal Automobile Insurance 
Plan, or risk pool, business. 
These new tier rates, which 
will be implemented within 60 
days of approval for new poli- 
cies and 90 days for renewals, 
will create levels that group 
drivers by their driving history 
and other risk characteristics 
Drivers who renew after Nov. 
1, 1998, will see that sur- 
charges have been removed 
and that they are rated accord- 
ing to their companies’ tiers. 
In the new rating system, 
the number of tiers offered 
varies by company, but the 


herok 
gistered h 


with available 


Jemark ¢ 


tiers generally fall into three 
categories: preferred driver 
with the least expensive rates, 
standard driver with mid- 
priced rates and substandard 
driver with the highest rates. 

Preferred-tier drivers 
typically have clean driving 
records, are experienced dri- 
vers, have been customers of 
the current company for at 
least three years and have a 
history of paying premiums 
promptly. 

Standard-tier ‘drivers 
typically are experienced dri- 
vers who may have up to six 
motor vehicle points but no 
at-fault accidents. 

Substandard-tier drivers 
typically have allowed their 
coverage to lapse for nonpay- 
ment, have had at-fault acci- 
dents, are inexperienced dri- 
vers, have more than six motor 


vehicle points or have had 
numerous claims 

At last count, the DOBI 
said seven companies have 
been approved for only one tier. 
These companies will use the 
same “tier” for all drivers, 
using the same rating factors. 
As of July 31, 1998, those com- 
panies with approved rating 
plans insure 91 percent of the 
insured vehicles in New Jer- 
s 


y. 

The Department of Banking 
and Insurance has asked 21 
companies to provide addition- 
al information Yor further 
analysis before the DOBI can 
approve their rates. 

The next major step in 
reforming auto insurance ratés 
in New Jersey takes place some 
time in mid-1999, when a man- 
dated 15 percent rate reduction 
will go into effect. 
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Wier Tech 835 hp em 
~ All-New Quadra-Drive” 4-Wheel Drive System 
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Hidden spare tire for more cargo space 


= Innovative Infrared Automatic 
Dual Zone Climate Control 


- Fine Tuned 180-watt Stereo System 


All-New Anti-Lock Braking System 
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Remember a backseat is the 


JEEP or w 


HERE'S ONLY ONE 


ploce for children. 


OR CHOOSE ONE. 


“Tt took forever 

to get an answer 

on my loan, then 
Thad to start 


making payments right away.’ 


) 


“I was approved 
in 24 hours* 
y and didnt have 
~ to make a 
payment for 3 months.” 


PNCBANK 


The choice is clear. No Problem Loans from PNC Bank You could 


use up to 100% of your home’s equity.’ The interest may be 


tax-deductible. Plus you can apply over the phone injust fifteen 


minutes and wait up to 90 days before making a payment. Call 


or stop by one of our convenient offices. You'll feel a lot better in 


the long run. It’s another reason to choose a bank, not inherit one. 


Call toll-free 1- 877- PNC-FOR-ME (1-877-762-3676) today. 


wun. choosepme.com 


tf" tage Rate (APR) accurate as of publication date foro wdgB25,000 and up to 80% loan to value with automatic payment from a new Choice Plan or Premium Pla? tnd refinance of at least $10,000 in loan balances 
ith PNC Bank, Property insurance required. For exam). the BOnthly payment for $1,000 borrowed for 180 months is $9.26 based on 30 days to first payment. *Conditional approval is subject to verification of property vatut 
APR fer this option. *Consult your tax advisor about deducti», y offers. Finance charges accrue during this period. Offer may be modified or discontinued without prior notice and may vary by market. Member FDIC 
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Recovering Af 


These two mahogany sidechairs were made by Thomas Day around 1840. 
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rican-American furniture and its h 


isto 


This piece, called a “Nailfree four-poster bed” was crafted in Cincinnati around 1830 by Henry Boyd. 


By Barbara Mayer 
For AP Special Features 


Derrick Beard is determined to 
publicize an almost invisible part of 
American decorative arts history: 
the 19th century furniture manufac- 
tured by African-Americans such as 
Thomas Day, Pierre Charles Dutreil 
Barjon and Henry Boyd. They pros- 
pered in the United States before the 
Civil War and advertised their furni- 
ture in newspapers of the period. 

Beard, 39, is a former builder 
whose discovery of 
African-American arts has taken 
him in new career directions, 
including the creation of furniture 
reproductions. The genesis of his 
collecting in 1986 was to decorate 
his own home. His enthusiasm for 


paintings and other works by 
Haitian and African-American 
artists overflowed to such an extent 
that he opened a gallery in Chicago. 

“Pickers (people who travel 
around finding art and antiques and 
then offering them to dealers) start- 
ed offering me objects. The first 
was a 19th century, three-stringed 
banjo from Savannah, Ga.,” Beard 
recalled. 

In 1990, he bought three chairs 
by Thomas Day, a North Carolinian 
active between 1820 and 1861. Day 
is the best known early 
African-American furniture maker, 
and at one time was the largest fur- 
niture maker in the state. Some of 
his furniture is on view at the North 
Carolina Museum of History in 
Raleigh. The Civil War put an end 


to his factory in Milton, N.C., just 
south of the Virginia border. 

“While chasing a painting, I 
found a four-poster bed by Henry 
Boyd, a black furniture maker from 
Cincinnati, who had been a slave in 
Kentucky,” Beard said. In the 
1830s, Boyd invented and patented 
a bed that was doweled rather than 
nailed together. 

Beard also acquired pieces by 
Barjon and William Kunze. Barjon 
had a substantial manufacturing and 
importing business in New Orleans 
during the 19th century. Kunze, a 
former slave who took his owner’s 
name, made chairs by hand in St 
Charles, Mo. 

His collection inspired Beard 
with an idea for an exhibition, and 
in 1993, “African American 


A mahogany secretary designed and made by Thomas Day, c. 1840. 


Furnishings and Furniture Makers” 
opened at the Du Sable Museum in 
Chicago. It may have been the first 
exhibit to focus on 
Affican-Americans as furniture 
makers. 

This spring, the exhibit traveled 
to New Orleans, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Macon, Ga., and Hampton, Va. In 
each new city, it changed somewhat 
to Feflect what was known about 
Affican American furniture makers 
in that locality. 

The traveling exhibit also has 
beên a catalyst for new discoveries 
“When we did the show in 
Baltimore, we discovered a collec- 
toñ of samplers made by African: 
American school girls who were 
pupils at the school of the Oblate 
Sifters of Provenance, the first 


black Catholic order in the United 
States,” Beard recalled. “We also 
found records at the Maryland 
Historical Society of a black 
painter, Joshua Johnson.” 

The exhibitions flushed out mis- 
information, too. When a bed was 
exhibited and said to be made by a 
c Le reputedly an 
African-American furniture maker 
of New Orleans, it was learned that 
Lee actually was a white man from 
Massachusetts, 

“Doing the research for the 
exhibit and for my collections is the 
most exciting thing that ever hap- 
pened in my life,” said Beard 
He believes the names of other 
successful early African-American 
craftsmen and artists could be 
recovered through research in 


sources such as old business direc- 
tories, apprentice lists and residence 
registers 

Besides assembling noteworthy 
objects, Beard has another goal for 
his collection and research efforts 
to show that African-Americans 
have had the same ambitions and 
abilities as other Americans and that 
they were often just as industrious. 

Take Henry Boyd. “He was 
burnt out three times,” Beard said 
Twice he set up in business again. 
After the third incident, the insur- 
ance company refused to pay his 
claim, and he finally was forced to 
close his shop down. “If we can 
change the 19th century stereotypes 
of blacks as being lazy and incom- 
petent, we can eliminate racism at 
its core,” Beard said 


Slave trade 
database can be 
used in high schools 


By Sonja Barisic 
Associated Press Writer 


WILLIAMSBURG, Va. (AP) — 
Three centuries of records on the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade — enough 
to fill up a dozen huge books if ever 
collected in one place — now can be 
accessed by the click of a mouse. 

Scholars said having the records 
of 27,000 slave-trade voyages avail- 
able on a single CD-ROM instead of 
Scattered all over the world makes 
it easier to gain new insights into 
slave trade and refine the current 
body of knowledge, 

“We now have one place for 
scholars to go and see patterns and 
trends for the first time,” said Philip 
D. Morgan, history professor at the 
College of William and Mary and 
chairman of a conference on slave 
trade where the CD-ROM made its 


debut. 

For example, the database also 
shows that Africans helped shape 
the slave trade through rebellion as 
well as participation, said David 
Eltis, a researcher who helped com- 
pile the CD-ROM. 

The African regions with the 
largest number of revolts by slaves 
also were the regions with the small- 
est amount of slave trading, accord- 
ing to the records, Eltis said. That 
suggests that European slave traders 
were forced to go to other, more 
cooperative regions to avoid danger, 
he said. 

Such patterns of resistance 
could not have been detected before 
all the data was gathered in one 
place, said Eltis, a history professor 
at Queens University in Kingston, 
Canada, 

The CD-ROM also highlights 


other not easily seen trends, he said. 

People, for instance, assume 
that most slaves were men, but the 
records show that at the beginning 
of 17th century, about equal num- 
bers of male and female slaves were 
traded. 

The CD-ROM is the culmina- 
tion of 30 years of work by 
researchers who independently 
gathered shipping statements, insur- 
ance records, newspaper accounts 
and other data. 

Eltis and three other researchers 
spent five years sorting through all 
that data and adding new informa- 
tion. 

The result is believed to be the 
most extensive record of the slave 
trade to date. The CD-ROM con- 
tains data on more than double the 
number of voyages about which 
information previously was avail 


able, Still, that’s only about two- 
thifds of all the trans-Atlantic slave 
voyages attempted between the 16th 
and 19th centuries, Eltis said. 

The CD-ROM is expected to be 
released by Cambridge University 
Press in November and will sell for 
$195. But it’s already is being put to 


use, 

Scholars presenting papers at 
the William and Mary conference 
wéte given data from the CD-ROM 


Enslaved African aboard the desk of a slave ship off the coast of Florida in 1860. 


to help them with their research on 
topics such as the volume of the 
slave trade, age and gender and mor- 
tality rates, More than 700 people 
registered to attend the conference 
While the CD-ROM probably 
will be of most use to scholars, 
Kenneth Schwartz, a Brooklyn, 
N.Y., social studies teacher who is 
attending the conference, said the 
CD-ROM will have a place in high 
school 


lassrooms as well 


“In the past, I taught generally 
about the slave trade,” Schwartz 
said. “We now have 27,000 voyages 
on computer, so we can be more 
specific in our teaching and make it 
come alive to students.” 

Genealogists hoping to trace 
their family roots in Africa won't 
have much luck with the CD-ROM; 
it does not list the names of individ- 
ual slaves because of a lack of 
records 
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Religion 
Calendari 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


NEW YORK — Poet and translator 
Charles Martin will be reading the 
poetry of Gerard Manely Hopkins at 
the American Bible Society. For more 
information call (212) 408-1236. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 


NEWARK — First Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church will observe their Annual Men 
and Women's Day at 11 a.m. (973) 
242-4173. 


WAYNE — Catholic Campus Ministry 
will host Thanksgiving awareness pro- 
gram beginning at 7:30 p.m. (973) 
595-6184. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


IRVINGTON — Assemblyman Craig 
Stanley will address the congregation 
of Solid Rock Baptist Church begin- 
ning at 7 p.m. (973) 399-1000. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2 


PLAINFIELD — Faith Tabernacle 
Church presents their 1st annual 
men’s conference beginning 7:30 p.m. 
This conference will be held through 
October 4. (908) 757-6358. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3 


NEW YORK — Poet Michael Young will 
read the works of John Milton at the 
American Bible Society. Call (212) 
408-1325 for time. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8 


PLAINFIELD — Revivalist Dr. Chris- 
tine Liddell will talk with the congrega- 
tion of Rose of Sharon Christ Church 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. (908) 561- 
4211 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10 


GARWOOD — Rose of Sharon 
Church will host a pre-anniversary lun- 
cheon at the Westwood beginning at 
12 noon. (732) 752-2390. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 11 


PLAINFIELD — Evangelist Valeria 
Yancey will provide worship service for 
Women's Day beginning at 7:30 a.m. 
(908) 561-4211 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16 


NEWARK — Metropolitan Ecumenical 
Ministry will celebrate it's annual din- 
ner at the Robert Treat Hotel begin- 
ning at 5:30 p.m. (973) 481-6650. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23 


ATLANTA — Join us for the 3rd annu- 
al Gospel Heritage Gala Concert & 
‘Awards. For detailed information, call 
615-376-5656, 


Let's initiate 
an African 
Renaissance 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


“Most people have heard about 
the European renaissance. It was a 
period when the scholars of Europe 
went about digging up as much of the 
ancient materials from Greece and 
Rome as they could find. They criti- 
cally examined them, analyzed them, 
commented on them, celebrated and 
disseminated them. The result was 
that within a few generations, a bar- 
barous and ignorant Europe had 
recovered the culture of the Greeks 
and Romans and made it their own. 
And once this happened it 
became easy for them to move for- 
ward. If they had not assembled that 
heritage and internalized it they 
might still be floundering today try- 
ing to figure out the Archimedes 
principle or those principles of drama 
which Aristotle had written down.” 
says Nigerian writer, social critic and 
commentator, Chinweizu 
The author of “Decolonizing The 
African Mind,” Chinweizu reminds 
us of the power of renaissance. The 
New Webster's Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of the English Language 
defines the word renaissance as: “the 
revival of anything that has long been 
cay or extinct. ‘fhe transitional 
movement in Europe from the Mid- 
dle Ages to the modem world, the 
European revival of letters and art in 
the 14th to 17th centuries.” 
Chinweizu points out quite cor- 
rectly that it was the sons of the bar- 
barous, Franks, Huns, Goths, Jute 
Vandals, Norsemen, Angles and 
Saxon et al who studied the history of 
eks and Romans and claimed 
accomplishments and achieve- 
ments as their own, The truth is, the 
barbarians, and they called them- 
selves barbarians, have no more 
direct connection to Greece or Rome 
than I have to the “man in the moon.” 
Unlike the barbarians, we don’t 
have to plagiarize or pilfer anyone 
else’s culture or history to give us a 
sense of accomplishment. All we 
have to do is study and reclaim our 
African cultural heritage. 


Shant’e Breaux 
rel ted Press Writer 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. (AP) — 
One of the nation’s largest black 
organizations has forgiven its presi- 
dent after he confessed to an inap- 
propriate relationship with an 
employee. 

The group may do the same for 
President Clinton 

Members of the National Baptist 
Convention U.S.A.’s board of direc- 
tors said Monday they forgave Presi- 
dent Dr. Henry J. Lyons, a St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. minister, after he admitted 
having a lengthy “improper relation- 
ship” with a church employee. 

The Rev. E.V. Hill, a convention 
board member, said Lyons and Bren- 
da Harris, employed as the conven- 
tion’s director of meetings, admitted 
before the board to an “improper 
relationship,” apologized and asked 
for forgiveness. 

Harris, who was labeled Lyons’ 
“paramour” by state investigators, 
also apologized to Lyons’ wife, Deb- 
orah, who caught national attention 
when she was accused of setting fire 
to a $700,000 Tampa Bay-area house 
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that Lyons co-owned with’ gnother 
convention employee. 

“The board’s decision at this 
time is to forgive Dr. Lyons and Ms. 
Harris,” Hill said recently. 

But other ministers were not so 
quick to follow suit, 

“At this point, if Dr. Lyons had 
any love left for himself and the 
National Baptist Convention, he 
would step down,” said the Rev. 


Lyons also has the board’s sup- 
port for re-election because the 
board believes someone is innocent 
until proven guilty and Lyons has not 
been convicted of a crime, Hill said. 

‘Among the convention's 33,000 
churches and eight million members, 
Lyons will have a hard time escaping 
the accusations. He is facing a multi- 
count federal indictment charging 


him with misusing millions of dol- 


President of National Baptist Covention admits affair 


lars in convention funds, and he has 
been bombarded with calls to resign 
since the accusations arose last year. 

Lyons, Harris and Bernice 
Edwards, former convention public 
relations director, were indicted n 
July with money laundering, wire 
and bank fraud and with extorting 
money from corporations that 
thought they were doing business 
with the convention. Lyons and 


Edwards also are charged with tax 
evasion 

Flanked by dozens of supporters, 
the 56-year-old minister declined to 
comment on the accusations, citing a 
gag order. 

He has one year remaining in his 
five-year term as president. 

If Lyons is convicted, the board 
will decide at that time how to pro- 
ceed, Hill said 


Charles Kenyotta of New York. “To 
drag millions of people through all 
this mud is a shame.” 

During a news conference to 


start off the convention’s annual 
meeting Monday, Lyons conceded 
that he had not given “all the sterling 


leadership” he could have, but he 
said the convention contintied to 
progress and he planned to stick with 
it by running for another term as 
president. 

Despite the detractors, Lyons has 
support for a re-election bid next 
year. During his four years at the 
helm, he has helped cut the 
Nashville, Tenn., Baptist World Cen- 
ter’s $6 million debt by half and 
increase funding to black oOlleges 
and universities. 


Local minister 
brings 
intergration 

to the forefront 


By Jean H. 
Staff Writer 


Through everything you read or 
hear that is good and bad about 
Montclair, it still remains a town 
rich in history and culture. Its build- 
ings have stood the test of time, and 
some of them have been labeled 
state and national landmarks. One 
such building is Christ Church, 
which shows everything that is 
Montclair from top to bottom. 

Christ Church is an evangelical 
church comprised of different racial 
and ethnic backgrounds represent- 
ing nations around the world. The 
church started in 1986 when it was 
called First Baptist. The staff con- 
sisted of six members. Now its 
1400 

Senior Pastor David Ireland 
feels this church fits well with the 
community. “We are not a church 
that deals with one race or one 
group. We're multicultural, we deal 
with everyone to emphasize the 
word of Christ,” said Ireland. “Most 
of the churches today tend to deal 
with one sub-group, our church con- 
sists of 25 different nationalities. 
We're the international house of 
prayer.” 

Not only has it open the door for 
those with different backgrounds, it 
has done the same for the outnum- 
bered needing assistance. The 
church offers programs ranging 
from day-care service to a weekly 
drug counseling session, One of the 
church's most popular gatherings is 
their midday service entitled Wel- 
come to 45 minutes with God. 
“With people being so busy and 
fatigue on weekends, we figured 
that giving them a lunch and uplift- 
ing words would keep them in 
said Ireland. 

It’s well in sync and doesn’t 
conflict their work agenda.” 

Born in Jamaica and raised in 
New York City, Pastor Ireland didn’t 
start as early as many would like to 
guess. Before becoming pastor six- 
teen years ago, he was a civil and 
mechanical engineer. He graduated 
top in his class in both engineering 
and theology, and has a doctorate in 
religious education. Known to 
many as an international orator, the 
pastor has spoken and ministered to 


local churches and businesses 
throughout the world. 
Recently he wrote a book to 


help those search for answers to 
life’s unknown in “unlocking the 
supernatural.” With a long list of 


educational achievements, Pastor 
Ireland feels the schools are not 
pushing the kids hard enough. “The 


school are not enforcing the impor- 
tance of education and most of it 
rest on the parent’s shoulders,” si 
Ireland, “They must take a signifi- 


Send your 
religious 
information to: 
City News 
PO. Box 191 
Plainfield, N.J. 
07061 


David Ireland, Senior Pastor, 
Christ Church. 
cant role to show that learning is 
fun. Better results would transpire 
from it.” The church currently pro- 
vides courses in computers and 
lessons on budgeting your mahey. 
With the 21st century approach- 
ing, the church sees its future very 
fulfilled. “Our vision. of the church 
is capsulated by one word: 
LM.P.A.C.T (Integrate Music Pre- 
pare Academic Community Train), 
which gives us the needed tools to 
provide for our young andold mém- 
bers,” said Ireland. “By doing that 
we could lead them, nof only to a 
better tomorrow but to reach their 
potential for Christ.” Along with his 
wife Marlinda, who is Associate 
Pastor of the church, they are look- 
ing to expand its ever growing min- 
istry with a possible moye from its 
location. “We want to provide séf- 
vices that no church has like a bible 
school, technical facility, Right now 
we're trying to raise two-an-a-Half 
million dollars for a campus like $@t- 
ting,” says Ireland, “With that We 
can fulfill the needs of everyone,” 
You know, it has. 


Babyland Family Services of Newark 
is proud to announce their 
First Annual Benefit of Hope 
Concert for Children 


Starring the Legendary Performer 


Gladys Knight 


Babyland provides quality child care for 1,500 children, shelter 
and counseling for more than 300 battered women and foster 
care for over 150 siblings cath year. 


This gala event will be held on Thursday, October 8, 1998, 
at 7:30 p.m., at the New Jersey Performing Arts Center, 
in Newark. Charge by Phone 1-888-GO-NJPAC. 


CiTy News will be holding a ticket drawing on 


Wednesday, October 7, 1998, at 12:00 p.m. at our office located 
at 144 North Ave, in Plainfield. 


ENTER AY TO WIN 


+A gala dinner for two at the Theater Square Grill 
+A pair of orchestra seats for the concert 
+A meet-and-greet aft aa the show with Gladys Knight 


i 
| City, State, Zip: 
{ Phone: (Home), 
i 


(Business), 


Entry form must be received no later than Tuesday, October 6, 1998 


Mail or fax entry form to: dews Publishing Colnpalty 
P.O. Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07061 
Attn: Shanda Laws 
phone: (908) 754-3400 fax: (908) 753-1036 


Little Imani is a baby that needs love. 
sheneeds nurturing. 


she needs ‘you. 


family environment — and a start on a better 


D 


A baby is crying out 


It is a baby named Imani, who lives in a New Jersey 
hospital instead of in a loving, nurturing home. 


| | Ifyou can offer temporary foster care to Imani, call Harvest of Hope 
| today at 1-888-325-HOPE. We can provide information, training and a 
| support network to help you care for an infant that needs a warm 


future. 


Harvest of 
Hope 


A Christian Family 
Network of the First 
Baptist Community 
Development 
Corporation 


Babyland Family Jervices, Inc. Presents 


7 The First Annual Benefit of Hop 
Concert for Children 
Commeniorating its 30th Anniver 


Featuring Legendary Performer 


Gladys 


Knight 


Thursday October 8, 1998 at 7:30 pm 


Tickets: $300 VIP*, $75, $50, $40, 


25 


To be held at the New Jersey Performing Arts Center 
One Center Street, Newark, NF 07102 
Charge by Phone 1-888-GO-NFPAC 
For more information please call: 
Maida Avellanet at (973) 399-3400 


“VIP tickets include dinner, preferred seating and meeting the artist 


$ 


September 23 - September 29, 1998 


HeartBeat 


Cıty News B3 


Health 
Calendar 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


JERSEY CITY—Emergency Medical 
Services(EMS)Training Center at the 
leadowlands Hospital will have open 
enrollment for courses as EMT begin- 
ning at 7:30 p.m. (201) 324-5000 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital will 
offer free prostate screenings for men 
over age 50. (201) 833-3186 for time. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


PLAINFIELD—The Senior Genter will 
hold meeting on alcohol and seniors 
with Municipal Alliance Group on 
Drug and Alcohol beginning at 10:30 
a.m. (908) 753-3506 


IRVINGTON—Irvington General 
Hospital will host a "Fell Good” thera- 
py fair beginning at 9 a.m. (973) 399- 
6196 


NEW YORK—The Lindesmith Center 
will host a seminar on drugs and the 
court system at beginning at 4 p.m. 
(212) 548-0695 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 

PRINCETON—The New Jersey 
Chapter of the American 
Anorexia/Bulimia Association will hold 
its sixth professional conference on 
the disease at the NJ Hospital 
Association beginning at 8 a.m. (609) 
683-5332 


NEW YORK—The Lindesmith Center 
will host a seminar on health mainte- 
nance and drug dependence begin- 
ning at 9 a.m. (212) 548-0695 


‘SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


ORANGE—The Orange Health 
Department and Nursing Division will 
host a community and information 
health fair at Central Playground 
beginning at 10 a.m. (973) 266-4077 


PISCATWAY—The Raritan Valley 
Chapter and the Links Inc. sponsor 
the Two Mile Health Walk to benefit 
the Sickir Cell Anemia Fund at 
Rutgers University campus in 
Livingston beginning at 8:30 a.m. 
(908) 756-5250 


Blacks get 
new hope 

for kidney 
transplant 


NEWARK — Over the sum- 
mer, 33-year-old Craig Herbert of 
Elizabeth received a gift from his 
sister Regina Herbert that literally 
changed his life 

Regina donated one of her kid- 
neys to Craig through the Living 
Donor Program at Newark Beth 
Israel Medical Center, one of two 
Renal Transplant Centers in the 
Saint Barnabas Health Care System. 
Craig calls Regina’s decision to be 
his donor “the greatest gift.” 

“She is helping me to live on,” 
he says 

Not long ago, Craig’s future 
was not as bright. The diabetes he 
has lived with since the age of nine 
had caused renal failure. Forced to 
give up his work in heating and air 
conditioner repair, Craig went on 
dialysis and was placed on a kidney 
transplant waiting list. But every- 
thing changed when he saw a local 
television program that featured 
Scott Ames, M.D., kidney trans- 
plant surgeon at Newark Beth Israel 
Medical Center. “Dr. Ames was 
talking about a married couple who 
were his patients. One spouse had 
donated a kidney to the other,” he 
says. When he heard Dr. Ames 
describe the success rate of living 
donors, he was inspired. He went 
home to discuss the idea with his 
family. His father and two of his 
four sisters immediately volun- 
teered to have their blood tested for 
compatibility, and Regina turned 
out to be the ideal donor. 

The Renal Transplant Team at 
Newark Beth Israel immediately 
began preparing the Herberts for 
their surgery in June. “Everybody 
on the team was understanding and 
kind,” says Craig. “My transplant 
nurse coordinator, Vema Willis, 
took charge right away. She made 
sure we had all the necessary tests 
done and literally walked us 
through the process.” 


Craig and Regina Herbert of Elizabeth are siblings 


js who share an uncom- 


mon bond. Regina recently donated a kidney to Graig through the Living 
Donor Program at Newark Beth Israel Medical Ceni 


Craig and Regina underwent a 
series of tests to ensure their com- 
patibility. “Craig would call me and 
say, ‘Are you ready? And I was — 
the transplant team at Newark Beth 
Israel made us feel at ease and very 
comfortable,” says Regina. 

After their surgery Regina and 
Craig were both home within a 
week. According to Dr. Ames, who 
performed the transplant, the prog- 
nosis is good for both of them. “We 
expect Craig to live a longer, better 
life with his new kidney,” he says. 
“He will need to take anti-rejection 
medications for the rest of his life, 
but the doses will decrease over 
time. He won't have to watch every- 
thing he eats as much, but he will 
still need to be careful.” 

In the African-American com- 
munity, where the incidence of kid- 
ney failure is high, the need for 


Awareness campaign targets the 
African American diabetes epidemic 


WASHINGTON — U.S. Surgeon 
General Dr. David Satcher recently 
launched a new awareness campaign 
encouraging the 2.2 million African 
Americans with diabetes to control 
their blood sugar levels. The Control 
Your Diabetes For Life campaign, 
developed by the National Diabetes 
Education Program (NDEP), encour- 
ages family members and friends to 
support those who have the disease. 
Dr. Gary Dennis, president of the 
National Medical Association, was 
also present to give his organization's 
support to the campaign 

“Diabetes is an epidemic within 
the African American-community. 
The number of African Americans 
diagnosed with diabetes has tripled 
over the past 30 years,” said Dr. 
Satcher. “The National Diabetes 
Education Program’s campaign is a 
key strategy of the President's 
Initiative on Race, which is designed 
to improve the health status of 
America’s racial and ethnic popula- 
tions, including African Americans.” 
Dr. Satcher called on all African 
Americans with diabetes to work with 
their health care providers to manage 
their disease. “Research shows that 
aggressive treatment with diet, regu- 
lar physical activity, and diabetes 
medicines can prevent or delay much 
of the illness and death from dia- 


betes,” he said. “African Americans 
experience higher and more devastat- 
ing rates of diabetes complications 
including eye disease, kidney failure, 
amputations, and premature deaths 
than caucasians. The death rates for 
people with diabetes are 27 percent 
higher for blacks compared with 
whites,” said Dr, Marcus Wilson, 
National Medical Director of the 
Mutual of Omaha Company. “It is 
crucial that we treat this disease as an 
epidemic and inform everyone about 
the long-term benefits of controlling 
diabetes.” 


Dr. Dennis also challenged 
African Americans with diabetes to 
control their disease. “Keep your 
blood sugar under control by sticking 
with your treatment program. Watch 
what you eat, make time for regular 
physical activity, and take diabetes 
medicines as prescribed. Also, keep 
track of your blood sugar numbers,” 
he said. He added, “I’ve seen first 
hand how controlling blood sugar lev- 
els can make a big difference. When 
people with diabetes control their dis- 
ease they feel better, they have more 
energy, and ultimately, they enjoy a 
better quality of life.” 

TY, radio and print public service 
announcements for the Control Your 
Diabetes For Life campaign empha- 
size that controlling diabetes makes a 


huge difference. Culturally appropri- 
ate campaign materials were devel- 
oped with guidance from the NDEP’s 
African American Committee, repre- 
senting African American national 
and community based organizations 
and media organizations who are 
NDEP partners. 

Mary Clark, M.Ed., who chairs 
the NDEP’s African American 
Committee, said NDEP partners will 
lead the effort to promote the diabetes 
message through their organizations 
within the African-American commu- 
nity and the media. “Our goal is to 
raise awareness about the seriousness 
of the disease. We are committed to 
improving the treatment and quality 
of life for all African Americans with 
diabetes,” she said. Shartnan Wood 
Dennis, M.Ed., President, Auxiliary 
to the National Medical Association, 
added, “We need to focus on healthy 
eating and increasing physical activi- 
ty for African Americans of all ages, 
especially our young people, because 
diabetes is affecting our population at 
an earlier age. 

More diabetes information is 
available for people with diabetes and 
healthcare providers by calling 
1-800-438-5383 or visiting the NDEP 
web sites at http://ndep.nih.gov or 
hutp:/www.cdc.govidiabetes/. 


Diabetes and African Americans: 


Serious but contro 


able 


Minority Health Month 


Sharing Network stresses 
importance of organ 
and tissue donation 


SPRINGFIELD — According 
to the New Jersey Organ and Tissue 
Sharing Network in Springfield, 
New Jersey, minorities are predis- 
posed to certain illnesses that may 
lead to a need for organ transplanta- 
tion. Yet, minority groups have his- 
torically been less likely to donate 
their organs, inadvertently, this ca 
cause a longer wait for minorities 
awaiting transplants because some 
blood and tissue matches are closes 
within races 
Statistically, African Americans 
have high blood pressure and kid- 
ney failure four times greater than 
whites, They make up 30 percent of 
the dialysis patients in the country 
and 33 percent of the national wait- 
ae list. With this in mind, the 
Sharing Network is continuing their 
aggressive campaign to get the 
word out to minorities about the 
importance of organ donation and 
transplantation. Minority Health 
Month, which takes place during 
September is an opportunity to rein- 
force these messages. The Sharing 
Network is a non-profit, federally 
certified and state approved pro- 


donors is Ee. U 


curement 


y 
African Americans are not trans- 
planted as often as whites, because 
most donors are white and their tis- 
sue is less compatible. “African 
Americans have a 17 times greater 
chance of developing kidney failure 
from high blood pressure than 
Whites," says Dr. Ames. Craig 


for recovering organs and tissue for 
New Jersey residents and is part of 
the national recovery system 
Joseph S. Roth, executive direc- 
tor of The Sharing Network, said 
that people of all ages, ethnic back- 
grounds and religions are affected 
by the need for organ transplants — 


Herbert says he no’ 
‘others to become ing donors. He 
plans to resume his favorite activi- 
ties, which include teaching piano 
and roller skating with Regina. 
“From the day I received my new 
kidney I felt myself healing inside. 
Now, thanks to Regina, I can get 
healthier and continue living my 
life.” 

For more information on the 
Rena! Transplant Center at Newark 
Beth Israel Medical Center, call 
(973) 926-7555. 


EDWARD A. ALDER, MD, MPH. 
Board Certified in Internal Medicine 

Dr. Alder is back in Pl: 

He has joined Dr. Lamar Bomar and is now seeing 


patients at their office located at: 


NOW ACCEPTING NEW AND FORMER PATIENTS. 


For more information or to schedule an appointment, 
0600 


Please call (908) 222. 


Day and evening hours available. Walk-ins accepted, 
Most insurances accepte 


and by the serious shortage of organ 
donors that exists. He said there are 
currently more than 62,000 people 
nationwide waiting for life-saving 
transplants, including 1,500 New 
Jersey residents. 

There are many myths or mis- 
conceptions about the donation 
process. Many minority groups feel 
that they are adequately represented 
on the receiving end. This is not 
true in New Jersey, where in 1997 
30.6 percent of the kidney trans- 
plants performed benefited African- 
Americans who represent approxi- 
mately 13 percent of New Jersey’s 
overall population. Only 14.4 per- 
cent of New Jersey organ donors in 
1997 were African-American. 
Similar statistics apply to other 
organs as well 

The Network says that it is a 
myth that organ transplants can be 

“bought” by the wealthy and pow- 
erful. “The fact is that organs are 
computer matched according to 
compatibility of donor and recipient 
tissue, determined by various test, 
waiting time, and the medical need 
of the recipient. Social or financial 
data are not part of the computer 
database and therefore, are not fac- 
tors in the determination of who 
receives an organ 

For more information, or to reg- 
ister to become an organ and tissue 
donor, call the Sharing Network at 
1-800-SHARE-NJ or visit their web 
site at www.sharenj.org. 


field! 


419 Spooner Avenue 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 


a a 


What is diabetes? 

Diabetes is a chronic metabolic disease in which the body 

does not produce or properly use insulin, a hormone that is 
needed to convert sugar, starches, and other food into energy. 


[How many African Americans have diabetes? _] 


‘Over 2.2 million African Americans have diabetes; 1.5 
million have been diagnosed and 730,000 have not yet been 
diagnosed. 

‘There are four times as many African Americans diag- 
nosed with diabetes today as there were in 1968. 

For every six white Americans who have diabetes, 10 
African Americans have the disease, 

‘Among African Americans 20 years and older, the preva- 
lence of diabetes is 8.2 percent compared with 4.8 percent 
among non-Hispanic whites. 

How do diabetes-related complications affect 
African Americans? 


African Americans with diabetes are more likely to devel- 
op diabetes complications and experience greater disability 
from the complications than whites. 

The frequency of diabetic retinopathy is 40 to 50 percent 
higher in African Americans than in white Americans. 


African Americans with diabetes experience kidney fail- 
ure (also called end-stage renal disease) about 4 times more 
often than diabetic white Americans. In 1995, there were 
27,258 new cases of kidney failure attributed to diabetes in 
black Americans. African Americans are much more likely to 
undergo a lower-extremity amputation than white or Hispanic 
‘Americans with diabetes. In 1994, there were 13,000 amputa- 
tions among black people with diabetes, involving 155,000 
days in the hospital. 


What can African Americans 
prevent these 


diabetes do to 


i A cess to appropriate care is often 
a challenge, especially for those 
that rely on public transportation. 


Our Mobile Services Unit brings the 


| pediatric expertise of Children’s 


The chances of having diabetes complications can be 
reduced or delayed by as much as 50 to 80 percent by keeping 
blood sugar levels under control. 

People with diabetes should try to keep their blood sugar 
level at less than seven percent as measured by the hemoglobin 
Alc test. This simple lab test gives the best picture of blood 
sugar control over a three month period and should be done at 
least twice a year for all people with diabetes. 

People with diabetes can control the disease by eating the 
right amounts of a variety of foods, getting regular physical 
activity, taking diabetes medicine as prescribed, and monitor- 
ing blood sugar levels. 


Sp d Hospital to you by 
providing early intervention services, 
developmental evaluations and 
educational programs in communities 


throughout New Jersey. 


The Mobile Services Unit — 
one of the reasons CSH is so Special. 


Children’s 
Specialized 
Hospital 


908-233-3720 


eee Sie + Toms River + Fanwood 
Union » Newark 


The pediatric specialty hospital in New Jersey 
to which NJ children’s hospitals 
refer the special child. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


NEWARK—Actor and stand-up come- 
dians George Carlin will perform at the 
New Jersey Performing Arts Center 
(NJPAC), with special guest Dennis 
Blair, beginning at 7:30 p.m. (973) 
297-5838. 


UPPER — MONTCLAIR—Montclair 
State University will present Remem- 
bering Booth, a play at the Studio The- 
ater beginning at 2 p.m. (973) 655- 
4333 


TEAEACK—The Holy Name Hospital 
presents Johnny Maestro and Brook- 
lyn Bridge at the Wilson Auditorium on 
Fairleigh Dickerson University's Hack 
ensack campus beginning at 7:30 p.m. 
(201) 833-3186 


WAYNE—William Paterson University 
will host a midday jazz concert with Ed 
Neumeister and Marc Copland at the 
school’s Shea Center beginning at 
12:30 p.m. (973) 720-2971 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


WATCHUNG—The Watchung Arts 
Center and C-Jay Productions will 
host an evening of jazz with Carrie 
Jackson at the Arts Center beginning 
at 8 p.m. (908) 753-0190 


MORRISTOWN—The Fourth Wall 
Musical Theater will present the play 
COMPANY at The Theater at Wilkie 
Hall beginning at 8 p.m. (973) 263- 
9020 


WOODBRIDGE—The Woodbridge 
Township of Cultural Arts will present 
a jazz concert featuring the Paul 
Salomone Jazz Group at Baron Arts 
Center beginning at 8 p.m. (732) 634- 
0413. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2 
NEWARK—C: 


NEW YORK — The African Her- 
itage Network “Prime-Time Presenta- 
tions” hosted by film legends, Ossie 
Davis and Ruby Dee, broadcasts the pre- 
miere of the hilarious film House Party 
3, 


Brought to you by AT&T, House 
arty 3 airs nationally through Septem- 
ber 30. It will be shown on WWOR on 
Sane 26 at 8 p.m. and September 
27 at 4 pm 
tae Party 3 follows the natural 
and logical progression of Kid (Christo- 
pher Reid) and Play’s (Christopher Mar- 
tin) lives. Kid is getting married and Play 
must plan the bachelor party. Play has a 
problem and he’s worried. He’s 
smoothed his way out of a lot of tight 
jams and hip-hopped himself around 
many hazards in his young life, but this 
time he’s facing a threat far greater than 
any he’s ever encountered. No matter 
how hard Play tries to convince his 
friend that it’s a mistake to get married, 
Kid is having none of it. 
If Kid is goin’ out, Play is deter- 
mined to make him go out kickin’, and 


and Stay With Me are illustrat 


‘and the number one hit “A 
Whole New World (Aladdin Theme)” 
prove that the Belle not only has the 


power to give songs life, but, because of 


the emotive manner in which she 
empowers lyrics, she unwittingly gives 
her songs immortality as well 

Think about it, no matter how much 
time goes by, and no matter how many 


tuguese Choregrapher Clara Ae 
matt's the dance musical A Story of 
Doubt at New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center (NJPAC) beginning at 7:30 
p.m. 1 (888) 466-5722 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 5 


MADISON—The New Jersey Shake- 
speare Festival will present KING 
LEAR at the FM Kirby Shakespeare 
Theatre. Call (973) 408-5600 for time.. 


serve up tasty flavors 
of the month, we will still hear Belle’s 
voice singing the words to “Make It 
Like It Was” as we hum the melody. 


“The wonderful thing about being able 
to write songs is the fact that you don’t 


these young songwriters putting out 
really good songs proving that you don’t 
have to have lived an entire life before 
saying something about it. I’ve always 


Classic albums like All By Hel 


he plans the most outrageous, out of 
bounds, out of control bachelor party 
ever to hit the *hood.” 

Of course, Play is not the only one 
feeling the pressure of Kid’s impending 
wedding. The groom himself has quite a 
bit to deal with as well. In addition to the 
overall nervousness surrounding the 
event, Kid isn’t thrilled with his partner's 
latest business venture. 

Also, Kid has some relatives in 
town for his wedding. His smooth Unele 
Vester (Bernie Mac) has opinions about 
marriage that could make any man 
reconsider, and his mischievous cousins 
(Immature), who, when told they're too 
young to attend the bachelor party, 
decide to give a little bash of their own, 

If all this weren't enough, Kid's 
high school sweetheart Sydney (Tisha 
Campbell) is back in town, and that’s got 
his fiancee Veda (Angela Means) a little 
worried. She can’t help but wonder if 
there’s still something going on between 
her fiance’ and his ex, and before Veda 
says “I do,” she wants to make sure Kid 
and Sydney “don’t.”. 


A ‘House Party’ on the African Heritage Network 


House Party 3 sta 


Joining Kid N Play in House Party 3 
are comedians from HBO's popular 
“Def Comedy Jam” including Bemie 
Mac, Michael Colyar, Joe Tory and 


coop Da Your 


felt that I’ve had a passion for writing, 


Regina Belle 


that there were certain things I can touch 
upon and I think I'm right.” 

Right indeed. More life experience 
and a brave relocation to a town 30 min- 


series, House Party 3 


of th 
Comedy ja 
including 


WWORTV 


PRESENTS 


Kid ’N Play return to the screen for the third comedy in the hip-hop 
Get ready to roll as Kid gets engaged and Play 
plans the bachelor party, all in the midst of the riskiest business deal 
ves, Adding to the fun are comedians from HBO’s Def 
Bernie Mac, Chris Tucker and more. With musical quests 
and immature. join hosts Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee for: 


House Party 3 


WWOR - UPN9 


Saturday, September 26, 1998 @ 8 PM 
Sunday, September 27, 1998 @ 4 PM 


orn 


utes outside of Atlanta (she and her hus- 
band John Battle moved their family 
from Cleveland to Tyrone, Georgia) has 
helped Belle become a better writer and 
producer on her latest treasure, Believe 
In Me. The title track, sets the tone for 
the easy listening treat to follow when 
she asks her lover for such relationship 
staples as trust, understanding and com- 
passion. “Never Should Have Let You 
Go” written by David Foster, Greg 
Charlie and John Winston asks the same 
man for a second chance at love when 
the aforementioned staples were placed 
lower on the relationship priority list 
than they should have been — the latter 
not at all autobiographical. “My mar- 
riage is totally fine, but that doesn’t 
mean that I can’t use my gift to be able 
to see into another person’s world and 
write based on what I see there. If the 
songs sound personal on this album to 
you, it’s because I did a lot of writing on 
this album. One major change since 
recording her last album include a beau- 
tiful new addition to her already large 


, from left, Kid (Chistopher Reid) 
(Angela Means), Stinky (David Edwards and Play (Christopher Martin). 


), Kid's fiancee, Verda 


Chris Tucker. Other cast members 
include: Tisha Campbell (Martin), 
Angela Means and musical groups, TLC 
and Immature. 


family, one- By Asondra Hunter 
year-old Myla Grace. “She so peaceful,” 
My kids and my husband made me 
appreciate the simple things in life, like 
a quiet day at home with my famil 
Her best friend and husband are one 
in the same, The two were college bud- 
dies while at New Jersey’s Rutgers Uni 
sity, but after deciding that a friend- 
ship tighter than any either of them had 
ever known was worth developing into 
something more intimate, they ran 
towards the idea of marital bliss. “My 
husband is really my best friend, you 
know? Really. People sometimes think 
we're brother and sister when they see 
us out instead of husband and wife, 
because we're so close. I know all of his 
deep, dark secrets and I still love him 
and he knows mine and doesn’t throw 
them up in my face, He makes me smile 
and because of him and my kids I've had 
no time to slack off. I have to stay on my 
toes and valance work and a personal 
ife,” says the New Jersey bom former 
choir member.” 


STARRING 


MALIK YOBA, LAUREN VELEZ 


AND 
MICHAEL DELORENZO 


WATCH THE SERIES THAT REDEFINE 
URBAN PROGRAMMMING — 


at abe @ Sem 
SUNDAYS @ tam 


The best 
of Kashif 


NEW YORK — Overflowing 


with an embarrassment of soul rich- 
es, Kashif: The Definitive Collection, 


songwrit 
along with Recording artist and 
the bulk of producer Kashif 

his timeless duets with such names as 
Melba Moore, Dionne Warwick, and 
Meli’sa Morgan. This latest addition 
to the Arista Masters historic reissue 
series was released in stores Septem- 
ber 1. 

The Definitive Collection 
was produced for reissue by Al 
Quaglieri: At the peak of an era when 
the under-30 R&B ‘love man’ domi 
nated the black music charts, Kashif 
ruled the roost alongside Freddie 
Jackson and elder statesmen like 
Luther Vandross, Teddy Pendergrass 
and Lionel Richie. Kashif’s new 
album chronicles his Arista years 
with 14 singles that virtually selected 
themselves, starting with the first 18 
months worth of hits from 1983-84 
that defined his enormous talent: “I 
Just Gotta Have You (Lover Turn Me 

On),” “Stone Love,” “Help Yourself 
To My Love,” “Baby Don’t Break 
Your Baby's Heart,” and “Are You 
the Woman.” 

On Kashif’s fourth Arista 
album, Love Changes (1987), duets 
proved to be the winning ticket. It 
started with “Reservations For Two” 
with fellow Arista artist Dionne War- 
wick (which went to #20 R&B) fol- 
lowed by the title tune, “Love 
Changes,” a duet with Meli’sa Mor- 
gan which went to #2. 

Kashif is now a lecturer at music 
conferences and began to host semi- 
nars that brought managers, agents 
and record company executives in 
contact with aspiring young musi- 
cians, composers and singers. 
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Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


Cl 


Legal Notice 


NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN THE COUNTY OF ESSEX 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Newark 

ublic Schools, Purchasing Division, Eighth Floor, in 
Conference Room E, 2 Cedar Street, Newark, NJ 
07102, Friday, September 25, 1998, between 10:55 
and 11:05 am. provailing time and then publicly 
‘opened and read for: 


‘SOLICITATION #5182 
GYM UNIFORMS 

Applicable documents are obtainable at the Division 
of Purchasing, 2 Cedar Street, 8th floor, Newark, NJ 
07102, Joan Harvey, (973) 733-7675, or fax request 
to (973) 733-7008/6600 
Bidders are required to comply with the requirements 
of PL. 1975, È. 127. (N.J.A.C. 17:27). 

1o Schoo! District reserves th right to reject any of 
sa pioponais and wales snp irregularities in the pı 


By order of: The Newark Public Schools 
In the County of Essex 
‘Andrew Swain 

Director of Support Services 


$58.50 


NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN THE COUNTY OF ESSEX 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Newark 
Public Schools, Purchasing Division, Eighth Floor, in 
Conference Room E, 2 Cedar Street, Newark, NJ 
07102, Tuesday, September 29, 1998, between 
10:55 and 11:05 a.m. prevailing time and then pub- 
licly opened and read for: 
SOLICITATION #5183 
RENTAL OF PORTABLE LIGHT TOWERS 
licable documents are obtainable at the Division 
oP Purchasing, 2 Cadar Stoot, Bth foor, Newark, NJ 


Joan Harvey, (973) 733-7675, or fax request 
to A 733-7008/6600. 


uired to comply with the requirements 

Ee (i mars e. 127. (N.J.A.Ċ. 17:27). 

Tho School District reserves the right to reject any or 

all ses als and waive any irregularities in the pro- 
jal pr 


Bye order ot: The Newark Public Schools 
In the County of Essex 
Andrew Swain 

Director of Support Services 


$58.50 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
THE CITY OF NEWARK 
SURPLUS/OBSOLETE PROPERTY SALE 
N a is hereby given that in accordance with 


~40A:11-36, an assortment of NHA owned 
Burol and cbsolsin buldngloonerucion,suppllon 


a.m. No bids will be accepted after the time indicated, 
Allbids will then be opened and read aloud. All bids are 
to be received by the Purchasing Agent located at 57 
Sussex Ave., 1st Fl., Newark, N.J. The items will be 
on Thursday, September 24, 


jarehouse in a thirty (30) ft. storage con- 
Tuer The Moby Poot it fs wen at 84-00 
Ave., Newark, N.J. 


laios Sa be Si se! ori ae w oaa about 


immediately, within five (5) days after being notified in 


writing by the Authority that the highest bid has been 
duly accepted. If the highest bidder fails to remove 
items within the specified period of five (5) days, the 


‘ond highest bidder. All sales shall be subject to the 


’seasy \ 


advertise ` 


in the | 


City News 


908-754-3400 
Deadline is 
Thursday 
12 noon 


approval of the NHA Board of 


‘The NHA shall reserve the right to reject any or all bids, 
should it be in the best interest of the NHA to do so. 

A listing and full description of all tems for sale and the 
‘general conditions of bids may be received from the 
Purchasing Agent, Mr. Lee West, 166 James St. 3rd 
Floor, Newark, N.J., phone (201) 430-2360, 


Zinnerford Smith 
Interim Executive Director 


$93.60 


HELP WANTED 


PURCHASING AGENT 
Passaic Housing nates sooks 2 agent win 
minimum 2 years ‘mod, oper. 
a plus. Full benefits, Salary negotiable. Send resume to: 

Passaic Housing Authority 
Passaic 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE 


Seeking Director of Maintenance 1 oversee capital 


sir stas, ici i eames morabatio: (1) 
nce, including 


el 
operations, stating and budget plans; (3) administer 


COURT RECORD RESEARCH 
Part-time independent contractors needed to research 
focal court records for Pinkerton. Must have answer 
machine and transportation. Public records experience 
is a plus but will train, Pinkerton never uses a referral 
or recruiter service and there is no fee to the applicant. 

more information 


Fairview Road, Suite 900; Charlotte, NC - 28210 


[2yr. busines: 

located near 
geniai Teron: 
bet. 7 


ets na 


INTERNS 


Fulltime students with a 2.5 G.PA. and excellent com- 
‘munications skills who are interested in developing 
work experience send your resume to: City News, Attn: 
Jan Johnson, P.O. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 07061 or fax 
your resume to 908-753-1306, 
tunity to learn hands-on exper 

joshop, Act 3.0, QuarkXPress, xeroxing, 
faxing, scanning, filing, sorting, making phone calls. 
Some internships are pab 


‘major capital 

ients. Must have at least § years experience 
and a Black Soal Boir License, Salary negotable. Send 
resume to 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


SALES 


Salos experienco preferred. We wil train for advertising 
‘noni qn oP E cs ato! 


‘Send resume to: 
City News Attn: Advertising Dept. 
P.O. Box 191 Plainfield, NJ 07061 


FREELANCE WRITERS 


Froolance writers are needed to cover newswort 
material. Send your resume to City News, Attn: Glenda 
Mattox, P.O. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 07061. Experience 
required. Must have your own transportation. 


PLACE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED AD 
HERE 
DON’T DELAY 
CALL TODAY!!! 
908-754-3400 


CAR FOR SALE 


1994 HONDA CIVIC 
EX 
5-SPEED 
FULLY LOADED 
SUNROOF 
CHERRY RED 


Call 908-755-4711 


assified/Legals_ . 


Legal Notice 


Fax legals t 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


HELP WANTED 


*PHOTOGRAPHER** 

Freelance photographers wanted to cover events 
throughout New Jersey. Reimbursed for travel expens-_ 
es. Must be responsible. Developing not necessary 
We supply fim. Willing to work with new photographers 
nd resume and preferred work hours to: 

Ci nel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


HELP WANTED 


PROOFREADER 
Proofreaders are invited to submit your resume to Ja 
Johnson at City News Box 191, Plainfiold, NJ 
07061. Experience is required. 


**Graphic Designer** 


Must have some knowledge QuarkXpress 
and Photoshop on PC or MAC platforms 
and have two years experience working 

"ed ee layout. 


person nel 
PO Box tre "Plainfield, NJ 07060 


PLACE 
YOUR 
AD 
HERE 


SEND YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS 
TO CITY NEWS 


oem X 


CALL TOD 
FOR OUR LOW, 
LOW RATES 
908-754-3400 


City News B6 


Sometimes, you get so busy with your business that you don’t 
see what's right in front of you. 

For example: by merely using your phone the way you always use it, 
you could be saving money on most New Jersey regional toll calls. 

How? With one of our Bell Atlantic® Business Link™ plans. Key 
Connections for example, lets you call anywhere in your regional 
toll calling area for only 9¢ a minute, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
And each month your regional toll billing exceeds $50, volume 
discounts apply. 


There are other Business Link plans, depending on your needs and 


Sign up for for one of our Business Link plans at 


1 800 THE CALL 


l how “phone intensive” your business is. We’ll help you find the best 
T one for your needs. In any case, you pay only for what you use. 

With most Business Link plans, there are no contracts to sign, 
no monthly charges, no time-of-day limitations—you’re committed 
to nothing but saving money. 

The more you call, the more your business saves. 

Business Link plans are just another example of how Bell Atlantic 
works with you to meet your company’s needs and solve your 
business problems. 

So take a break from your business to sign up today. 


© Bell Atlantic 


www. BellAtlantic.com/smallbiz 


s in New Jersey 


OBell Atlantic 1998 


September 23 - September 29, 1998 


